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Note the New 
Construction! 


We have improved the design and construction of the 
“No. 77” National Flexible Storm-Proof Hanger (Pat. April 24, 
1906, and Sept. 24, 1912). 


We have made it still easier to sell; have given the hewn 
another push from behind! 


Note the heavily embossed connecting strap and drop 
strap. This increases the already great strength of the hanger. 
The attachment of strap to truck has also been improved, per- 
mitting free action of the equalizing pin and holding the truck 
more firmly in an upright position. 


Oil holes for bearings are also provided. 


We think we have reason to believe that this is the most 
improved barn door hanger in existence. 








National Mfg. Co., sterling, m1. 
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Trade Acceptances 


By R. H. Treman 


Deputy Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


A Keynote Address and a Few More Pictures of the 
Atlantic City Convention 
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Left to right: M. A. Frank, F. R. Goodell, L. Rainsford, C. E. Murray, Converse Rubber Shoe Company, 
Malden, Mass.; G. F. Discher, president and Si A. Dewey, Jr., Gemco Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; P. J. 
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NE of the most important changes in present very infrequent mail deliveries, the large sections 
customs and methods of transacting business of the country which in winter were shut off from 
in the United States, suggested by the provi- contact with manufacturing and distributing cen- 

sions of the Federal Reserve Act, is the proposal _ ters, led to extension of long credits for six months 
to substitute the “Trade acceptance” for the “open- to a year, sometimes renewed, and contra the offer- 
book account” now so generally employed in the’ ing of large discounts of from 6 to 10 per cent for 
extension of credit. While this proposal has been prompt cash payments. Much business at that time 
considered by Chambers of Commerce in some cities was done through the medium of bills or drafts 
and has been discussed to a limited extent in period- drawn upon the purchaser by the seller when the 
icals, it is apparent that the subject has not re- goods were shipped, which were accepted by the 
ceived the careful consideration from individual purchaser and the bill or draft returned to the 
firms and corporations its importance and benefits’ seller, or else a promissory note was given by the 
justify, and a discussion at this time, therefore, buyer to the seller, thus giving to the seller bills 
may not seem out of place. or notes on which he could realize, if necessary. 
As has been well stated, “Credit is the backbone After the Civil War business became over-ex- 
of trade,” and has for its foundation character, tended and credits inflated, resulting in the panic 
ability, experience and confidence, and the credit of 1873, and the question of credit then became 
and standing of a house are more important assets more important than ever before. Cash discounts 
than its capital. offered were so large that it made it decidedly for 
In considering the development of our present the interest of the buyer to obtain funds from his 
credit system, we find that in the early history of bank to pay cash for his purchases. 
our nation the limited transportation facilities, the Gradually, owing to the increase of loanable cap- 
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Left to right: Charles Sharrocks, Baker & Hamilton, 
San Francisco; L. B. Van Marter and Frank Gould, 
Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 


ital, better facilities for obtaining credit informa- 
tion, and the tendency toward shorter credits and 
reduced cash discounts, we have generally adopted, 
at least in the hardware and kindred trades, uni- 
form terms of sixty days’ credit less 2 per cent if 
cash is paid within ten days from date of invoice. 

In different sections and in other lines of manu- 
facture or distribution, terms vary, articles for 
quick sale and raw materials being sold on shorter 
credit than seasonable goods, in selling which, by 
force of competition, datings are very often made 
to such an extent that it becomes difficult to turn 
the investment more than twice a year, while in 
other lines, such as agricultural implements, fer- 
tilizer, etc., it is not uncommon to extend credit for 
six months and then perhaps grant a further ex- 
tension by accepting a promissory note. 

Manufacturers and merchants have become so 
accustomed to their present credit methods that 
many believe these cannot be bettered, but the fact 
remains that there are defects which should be 
and can be corrected. 


Terms of Payment 


Desiring to ascertain to what extent the terms 
of payment are observed by manufacturers and job- 
bers of hardware, the writer made a recent can- 
vass, the results of which are as follows: 

Among manufacturers the terms generally used 
are 60 days net, 2 per cent cash 10 days. Experi- 
ence shows that if discounted the bill is paid in an 
average of 15 days and those who take the option 
of the 60-day period average payment in about 75 
to 80 days. About 10 per cent of customers take 
90 days or more. 

Reports from a large number of hardware job- 
bers show results varying somewhat according to 
the locality. On the Pacific Coast dealers ordina- 
rily are permitted to take 2 per cent discount if 
paid by the tenth of the following month. Proba- 
bly 50 per cent of buyers discount their bills. Of 


60-day bills, 20 per cent are paid promptly or 
within 75 days; the other 30 per cent pay in from 
three to four months, and some take longer. 

In the rural districts throughout the country 
most buyers take the 60-day option, payments av- 
eraging about 90 days, and in many cases notes are 
taken with interest for longer periods of credit. 
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It is probably fair to say that in general 40 to 
50 per cent of customers discount their bills within 
15 days after purchase, while of those wno take the 
60-day option, about 25 to 30 per cent pay promptly 
or within the month following maturity; of the 
remaining 20 per cent about 10 per cent pay in the 
period between three and four months after pur- 
chase, and the other 10 per cent pay in from four 
to six months or never. 

In view of the accepted statement that in the 
wholesale hardware business profits average ap- 
proximately 21% per cent, possibly 3 per cent, on 
gross sales, the loss by bad debts and the interest 
on overdue accounts caused by the buyer failing to 
pay his bills according to the terms of payment is 
serious and affects materially the profits. 

One writer has recently stated that “the system 
of open accounts and cash discounts is wasteful and 
inefficient. The cash discount sometimes is shame- 
fully abused by buyers who take unearned discount 
after the ten days allowed them and manage to 
retain the advantage because sellers dislike to an- 
tagonize customers.” 

Under our system of granting easy and generous 
credits, buyers have become very careless about rec- 
ognizing and adhering to the strict terms of pay- 
ment, and apparently overlook the fact that the 
cash discount is a premium allowed only for prompt 
payment, and when the cash discount is deducted 
contrary to the terms, it is a form of graft in which 
they are indulging and it has its unfavorable effects 
on business ethics and practice. 

Because of the abuses that are so general in this 
respect, there are many who favor the elimination 
of the cash discount system entirely and it is one 
of the arguments why a change to the trade ac- 
ceptance plan of settlement is strongly recom- 
mended. 

A Long Step Forward 

Beverly D. Harris, Esq., vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, in a recent address said: “For 
more than half a century the American people have 
labored under a banking system and a commerciai 
credit system amazingly crude and inefficient, and 
they have clung tenaciously to habits of ancient 
origin. Their progress toward the scientific and 
enlightened standards of European countries has 
been painfully slow. The time has come for a re- 
form in the credit system of this country and we 
have now arrived at an epoch so momentous that 
the need for advanced constructive measures is ap- 
parent. The enactment of the Federal reserve law 
was a long step forward in the correction of our 
deficient and crude banking system and it has 
opened the way for modernizing our credit sys- 
tem.” 

To accomplish this reform it is proposed to sub- 
stitute the use of the “Trade acceptance” for the 
“open-book account.” 

A “Trade acceptance” is defined by the Federal 
Reserve Board in its circular of July 15, 1915, as 

“A bill of exchange drawn to order, having a 
definite maturity and payable in dollars in the 
United States, the obligation to pay which has been 
accepted by an acknowledgment, written or stamped, 
and signed, across the face of the instrument, by 
the company, firm, corporation or person upon whom 
it is drawn; such agreement to be to the effect that 
the acceptor will pay at maturity, according to its 
tenor, such draft or bill without qualifying condi- 
tion.” 

To describe it perhaps more simply, a “Trade ac- 
ceptance is a ‘time draft’ drawn by the seller of 
merchandise on the buyer for the purchase price of 
the goods, and accepted by the buyer payable on a 
certain date at a certain place.” 
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Having defined a trade acceptance, it may be well 
here to define a bankers’ acceptance, as apparently 
there is some confusion as to the two kinds of ac- 
ceptance and how they are used. 

The Federal Reserve Board has defined a “Bank- 
ers’ acceptance” as “A draft or bill of exchange of 
which the acceptor is a bank or trust company, or 
a firm, person, company, or corporation engaged in 
the business of granting bankers’ acceptance 
credits,” the buyer having arranged with the bank 
or other party to “accept,” thus lending its credit 
for which the buyer gives satisfactory security and 
pays a commission. 

The ‘Bankers’ acceptance” will be used in the 
handling of commodities such as grain, cotton, cop- 
per, etc., but their use in ordinary commercial trans- 
actions will be limited and comparatively infre- 
quent, and the consideration of their use, there- 
fore, is not attempted at this time. 


Replacing Open-Book Accounts 

Confining ourselves in this discussion to “Trade 
acceptance,” let us now consider how in practice 
they will be used to supersede the open-book account 
credit. 

A seller, when selling single bills of large amounts 
or in rendering a monthly statement covering pur- 
chases of several small amounts made during the 
month, will forward to the buyer the invoice or 
monthly statement with a “Trade acceptance” form 
duly filled out with the amount due. Upon receipt, 
the buyer has the option of either paying the bill, 
deducting 2 per cent in ten days as a premium for 
cash payment, or he may “accept” by writing across 
the face of the trade acceptance, which accom- 
panied the invoice (unless it is already printed), 
“Accepted, payable at — bank,” and then sign- 
ing and returning it to the seller, thus closing the 
transaction. The seller will then either retain it in 
his portfolio until a short time before it is due, 
when he will forward it through his bank to the 
bank designated in the acceptance for collection; 
or if the seller finds himself in need of funds, he 
may, instead of borrowing from his bank on his 
single name promissory note, prefer to take a num- 
ber of trade acceptances and discount them with 
his banker, thus converting into available live as- 
sets the dead capital which is now tied up and rep- 
resented by open-book accounts. 

The advantages of this system are many and will 
be considered later, but the ability to convert into 
an asset what would otherwise remain non-convert- 
ible credits should be sufficient justification alone 
for its adoption. 

The “Trade acceptance” plan is not a new scheme 
or method, because it was employed, as has been 
previously stated, in the earlier history of our 
country and it has become practically obsolete only 
in more recent times. -No other nation conducts its 
business as it is done in the United States. In Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and other countries, if a 
merchant has not sufficient cash to. pay for mer- 
chandise, instead of borrowing from his bank on 
his own promissory notes, as is customary here, he 
gives a note to the seller, or more commonly the 
seller draws a time draft on the buyer, which we 
call a trade acceptance, and then the draft or trade 
acceptance is discounted at the bank. Such paper 
in England is known as a “bill”? whereas we charac- 
terize it as a “draft.” The large commercial banks 
in London, Berlin and Paris hold in their portfolios 
large quantities of these bills, which are constantly 
maturing, and under sudden emergency they indorse 
them to the central banks for rediscount. 

In France about one-half the trade bills in circu- 
lation are in amounts not more than $20 and out of 
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three billion dollars of acceptances discounted in one 
year by the Bank of France, the average was only 
about $100, and some acceptances were as low in 
amount as $1, there being over five hundred millions 
discounted in amounts less than $25, thus showing 
the possibilities in the development of the trade- 
acceptance system. 

Let us now consider the objections, and later the 
advantages connected with the use of the trade ac- 
ceptance. 

Objections 

Among the objections offered to the proposed 
change are: 

(a) That wholesale distribution, especially in the 
United States, is conducted over great distances, and 
considerin, che short term of credit usually given, open 
accounts a more convenient. 

(b) That where purchases are made frequently and 
in small amounts, open book accounts are preferable. 

(c) That if trade acceptances were generally used by 
the two million (estimated) business firms in the coun- 
try and a large proportion of the acceptances should be 
discounted, it would entail great increase in clerical 
force, books, etc., by banks, and would tend to an over- 
extension or inflation of credit. 

(d) That in ordinary practice some drafts will be 
lost or mislaid and in other cases they will not be paid 
at maturity, causing default. 

(e) That the acceptance system does not take into ac- 
count the necessity of examination of goods before ac- 
ceptance by the merchants to guard against shortage, 
quality not up to samples, and other just causes for re- 
turning merchandise. 

(f) That the best merchants will continue to borrow 
the capital they need on their own single-name promis- 
sory notes and by continuing the practice of open Look 
accounts they will give the buyer longer credits than 
those who adopt the trade acceptance plan, and thus 
will hold and increase their business to the detriment of 
their competitor. 

(g) That it is suggested that bankers will not favor 
this change, because they are content to loan their 
money on single-name paper on which they secure 
higher rates than they will be able to do when they dis- 
count trade acceptances. 

(h) That business has been successfully conducted 
under this system of open book accounts, so why change 
it to a new system with all that it involves of trouble 
and expense? 

(i) That there is a natural prejudice on the part of 
the seller when extending the credit against taking the 
initiative to bring about a better credit system for fear 
of losing customers who may not take kindly to the 
change to definite maturities. 





From left to right: Robert Miller, Indiana Steel & 

Wire Company; A . Herr, Lancaster, Pa.; William 

Taylor, Wainwright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. T. 
Fraim, E. T. Fraim & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Memories of the convention—By G. L. Rainsford, Converse Rubber Shoe Company 


(j) That the variation in trade discounts and differ- 
ent lengths of credit given make it more difficult to use 
the trade acceptance. 

(k) That many a successful business man of to-day 
would never have attained success if his business had 
not been fostered and assisted by the extension of credit 
by the jobber and manufacturer beyond the actual terms 
when a crop failure or other catastrophe had overtaken 
him. 

These objections represent the sum total offered 
during several months of discussion of the topic. 
Those just outlined undoubtedly, at first glance, ap- 
parently present a case against the trade acceptance 
system, but, while some of these objections are real 
and valid, a close analysis will show that most of 
them are based either on an overconservative de- 
sire to cling to present methods, however crude and 
unscientific, or a narrow viewpoint that sees only 
local, limited or temporary conditions, or (and this 
is perhaps the principal basis) a total lack of com- 
prehension of what the trade acceptance system is 
and how flexibly it can be accommodated to our 
business needs. 


Favoring Trade Acceptances 


Let us now consider the advantages claimed by 
those who favor the change. They state: 


(a) That open book accounts, i. e., dead capital, will 
be transferred into trade acceptances, which is live 
capital, i. e., self-liquidating commercial credit paper 
available for the payment of debts and when discounted, 
like promissory notes, becomes a basis for issue of cur- 
rency and bank reserves under the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

(b) That they show on their faces that they arise 
out of a bona fide commercial transaction. 

(c) That acceptances, being two-name drafts, are 
safer, more liquid for bankers to hold, and more likely 


to be paid at maturity than single-name promissory 
notes. 

(d) That banks would have better knowledge of a 
borrower’s financial position through trade drafts in- 
stead of direct notes. 

(e) That the trade acceptance system would practi- 
cally eliminate the overdue accounts which, according 
to the records submitted from jobbers and manufac- 
turers herewith, amount to about 30 per cent of the 
sales; and if legal proceedings are necessary, a trade 
acceptance is much better to have than an open book 
account, because the seller has an, acknowledgment in 
writing of the account. 

(f) That the use of the trade acceptance would re- 
move the necessity for the manufacturer or jobber with 
somewhat limited capital borrowing so heavily in order 
to act as banker in supplying credit to customers, as is 
now done to such an unreasonable extent. 

(g) That the trade acceptance would reduce loss by 
bad debts by effecting prompt payments and would save 
the interest on overdue accounts. 

(h) That trade acceptances would tend to educate the 
retailer, who will have acceptances to meet at certain 
definite times, not to overbuy, thus tying up too much 
of his capital, or to extend too long credits to his own 
customers, both of which are serious defects in the 
present business system. 

(i) That trade acceptantes will tend to eliminate the 
abuse of the extension of credit to those retailers who, 
having but little real capital themselves invested, learn 
to conduct their business principally on the credit ex- 
tended to them by rival jobbers or manufacturers. 

(j) That those who settle by trade acceptances will 
put themselves into the class of preferred buyers, the 
same as those who discount for cash, as against those 
who will decline to give a trade acceptance and insist 
upon a long open book account. Ultimately goods will 


be sold to those who demand long credits on the basis 
only of higher price over those who discount or send 
trade acceptances. 
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(k) That the trade acceptance system, even with 
small retailers, would work a great improvement on our 
whole merchandising system and tend to make the un- 
trained and unsystematic tradesman of less menace to 
his competitor who does business on sound methods. 

(1) That trade acceptances would curtail or end the 
bad practice of taking unearned or unauthorized dis- 
counts, would curb the unfair practice of returning mer- 
chandise after shipment has been made, would tend to 
stop the pernicious habit of assigning or hypothecating 
book accounts to secure working capital, and would 
operate to reduce the overhead costs of doing business 
and enable both manufacturer and jobber to sell at 
lower prices. 

(m) That the Federal Reserve Board, recognizing the 
advantages of the “trade acceptance,” has authorized 
special rates of discount for this class of paper and that 
all Federal Reserve banks in establishing rates have 
made a rate generally one-half (14) of 1 per cent lower 
for trade acceptances than the rate for promissory 
notes. 

Probably other advantages can be cited, but these 
will be sufficient to indicate the principal reasons 
given for the adoption of the trade acceptance sys- 
tem, and they would seem to be convincing. 


Trade Acceptances Better for the Banks 


As the banks might correctly be termed indirect 
partners in every business, a few words as to how 
this change will affect the banks and what the 
standpoint of the banker is in connection therewith 
should be included in this discussion. 

A prominent Western banker has recently stated 
that “there is no doubt whatever that if trade ac- 
ceptances were generally used, commercial banks 
would fare immeasurably better than under present 
circumstances, because they would get two-name pa- 
per in the place of the single name paper now held. 
In other words, their lending risk or hazard would 
be considerably lessened.” 

It is a fact that “under the banking systems of no 
other country in the world, where credit forms a 
basis of currency, is single name paper acceptable 
to banks of issue, while on the other hand two- 
name, self-liquidating trade paper is universally re- 
quired, and the Bank of France requires at least 
three names.” 

It is generally recognized that the best invest- 
ments of a bank’s resources are in the purchase of 
paper representing sales of commodities or merchan- 
dise actually made, payment for which is to be made 
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in the future, and as a basic proposition they are 
entitled to a lower rate of discount than a loan 
based on raw materials or merchandise not yet sold, 
which may be destroyed, affected by age, or never 
be sold. 

In lending on single name paper the banker is 
loaning really against mixed security, i.e., goods 
already sold (represented by accounts or bills re- 
ceivable) and by goods in stock not yet sold; and, 
therefore, the trade acceptance is a more acceptable 
form of investment, as it represents sales actually 
made and carrying two names instead of one as 
security. 

Banks Limited in Their Loans 


Many State banks and, under Section 5200 of the 
National Bank Act, all national banks are limited 
in their loans to any single borrower to 10 per cent 
of their capital and surplus, which in many cases 
obliges the large borrower to go outside of his own 
city for part of his loans, thus preventing his local 
bank from using its funds in what in many cases 
would be most desirable loans. This, however, could 
be overcome if the borrower held trade acceptances 
of his customers which he could discount with his 
bank without regard to the 10 per cent limitation, 
as they would be “bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against actually existing values.” And this 
procedure would also have the advantage of leaving 
the member bank with a class of paper which it 
could in turn rediscount with its Federal reserve 
bank without regard to the 10 per cent limitation 
contained in Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act. 


Banks May Lower Rate 


It is admitted by bankers that if the trade ac- 
ceptance plan is adopted, there will be a tendency 
toward banks making a somewhat lower rate when 
they purchase or discount these acceptances than 
they are now doing in the purchase of single name 
paper, but admitting that banks may have to loan 
on this paper at lower rates than on single name 
paper, their net earnings should in the end be 
larger, or at least more regular and more to be de- 
pended upon, with less loss incurred in the pur- 
chase. 

Where banking facilities are limited, local manu- 
facturers and jobbers have sometimes been re- 
stricted in the development of their business either 

(Continued on page 70) 
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An example of the manner in which the Schroeter Bros. Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., feature automobile 
accessories in their show windows. The display was made by Edward Messott 


AN, the Tool Man, needs little introduction to 
AV the hardware trade of America. Van and his 

store in Lansing, Mich., have become almost 
national figures. After ten years’ experience in 
the selling of automobile supplies, during which 
time annual sales have grown from $100 to more 
than $18,000, it is safe to assume that what Van 
says about motor accessories will come very close 
to being correct. 

“We have handled automobile and gas engine 
supplies for nearly ten years,” he said recently. 
“Our first year’s sales were about $100, but with 
the increasing demand and our increased efforts to 
supply the demand, sales have gradually grown until 
they were up to $18,000 this year. No gasoline 
sales are included in this total. We look forward 
confidently to a substantial increase next year. 

“Automobile accessories comprise less than 10 
per cent of our total stock, but our records show 
that sales of accessories constitute a little more 
than 10 per cent of our total sales, indicating that 
the turnover will average better than on general 
hardware. It will be possible, we are confident, to 
turn the stock even faster in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

“It is entirely wrong for the hardware dealer who 
has never handled any automobile supplies to im- 
agine that the line offers extremely big profits and 
easy money. While the profit on many items is very 
satisfactory indeed, the margin on others, of course. 


is comparatively small. The average profit though 
is good. 

“Owing to the immense popularity of the auto- 
mobile and the consequent flooding of the market 
with many unsalable specialties, there is, without 
doubt, a chance of accumulating dead stock to a 
greater extent perhaps than any other line of hard- 
ware. This is only a logical result, however, and 
can be avoided to a great extent by a careful check 
on purchases. But as supplies are becoming stand- 
ardized and the demand is becoming better under- 
stood, it will be much easier to avoid unsalable and 
dead stock in the future than it has been. Auto- 
mobile supplies have assumed their place as a staple 
prominent line of salable merchandise and the retail 
hardware dealer can absorb a large amount of this 
business or let it gradually drift away from him 
as he chooses. 

“We should estimate that tires will constitute 
fully 75 per cent of the sales of the average dealer. 
Tires, 30 x 3 and 30 x 3%, will supply more than 
half the country trade demand. These sizes fit all 
Ford cars and several other small machines. I 
should say that the dealer is perfectly safe in buy- 
ing as a starter at least sixteen of these sizes. 
There is a very limited sale on 28 x 3 clincher for 
small machines, but it is growing less and two of 
this size would be enough to start with. The 32 x 
3% size is used on a good many machines, but as 
the demand varies in different sections it would be 
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well for the dealer to ascertain the makes of ma- 
chines used in his locality and to confine his stock 
strictly to the sizes used by those cars. In large 
towns or where there is a considerable amount of 
transient trade, there will probably be a demand 
for tires in large sizes running from 32 x 4 up to 
37 x 5, covering a large number of sizes on which 
the sale is limited. Usually, with this class of trade 
the larger the tire the more discriminating the 
buyer as to the make and style. As a result, few 
dealers in small towns can really afford to carry 
more than six or eight sizes of tires, as, no matter 
how large an assortment they have, more than half 
the business will be on 30 x 3 and 30 x 31% sizes. 

“The question involving the make of tire to handle 
is not as serious as it was a few years ago when 
many of the makers were in an experimental stage 
and the market was flooded with a great amount 
of poor tires. At present there are probably a score 
of different manufacturers making tires that any 
dealer can safely put in stock and push to advan- 
tage. A strictly first-class line with a good repu- 
tation will prove most profitable in the end. 

“It may be necessary to carry a few cheaper tires 
to compete with mail order houses. In that case it 
would be seldom advisable to carry over three or 
four sizes in a good tire that can be bought to sell 
in competition with the big mail order houses. The 
sale of seconds and unguaranteed tires should be 
avoided, as the profit is small and the chances of 
trouble big. Though you sell a tire to a customer 
with the strict understanding that it is unguar- 
anteed and sold at his own risk, he is almost sure 
to come back with it if it goes wrong. If it is a 
cheap tire it often will prove unsatisfactory, and 
the dealer is confronted with a choice of either a 
loss on the transaction or perhaps the withdrawal 
of a customer’s trade. 


Making Adjustments 


“The matter of adjustment has always been a 
serious one. But the problem is becoming an easier 
one for the dealer, for the reason that good tires 
are a lot better than they used to be. They run 
uniformly and cause less trouble than they did a 
few years ago. In fact, our complaints on poor 
tires were less than one-half this year than they 
were a year before, owing largely to the fact that 
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tires are not only made better than ever before, but 
that the average consumer has learned to take bet- 
ter care of them. Our experience is that more than 
half the complaints on defective tires are not really 
entitled to consideration. At least 25 per cent of 
the tires returned have been worn out and actually 
given more service than guaranteed for. At least 
25 per cent more have been misused and damaged 
by carelessness. Still we try to make adjustments 
that will be satisfactory to our customers and that 
will not cause an actual loss to ourselves. 

“If a tire has in our judgment run about 2000 
miles and is actually defective, we give the cus- 
tomer a new tire for half price and ask our factory 
to make good to us. If the tire has run less than 
1000 miles and is really defective, we sell the cus- 
tomer a new tire and charge him from $2 to $5 for 
the use of the one returned, and report our adjust- 
ment to the factory. If a tire has been practically 
worn out and we find it necessary to make a policy 
adjustment with a good customer, we allow him 
from $1 to $3 on a new tire, throw his old tire in 
the scrap heap and get out without any actual loss. 

“Sometimes a bad blow-out on a practically new 
tire caused by a sharp stone or for some other rea- 
son for which the factory is not responsible is 
rather difficult to adjust. But in such a case we 
show the customer that while the accident has hap- 
pened through no fault of the tire, we are willing 
to meet him half way. If he needs a new tire at 
once we give him one from !» to 2/3 off the regular 
price, send his damaged tire to the factory, request- 
ing that it be repaired. When it comes back we sell 
it for a second-hand tire and get enough out of it to 
offset any loss. Taken on the whole, we have ad- 
justed this year’s business at less than 2 per cent 
of our total sales expense to the factory. 

“Tubes make more trouble than tires. Damages 
are largely caused by pinching while installing or 
by using defective casings, and it has been our ex- 
perience that not more than one tube in three re- 
turned should be replaced. A good deal of judg- 
ment must be used. It will require some little ex- 
perience to tell when the tubes are actually defec- 
tive and entitled to adjustment, and a good deal 
more to bring the user to a realization that he and 
not the tube is to blame for the trouble. 

“There is a very good demand for accessories, and 
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most of them pay a very satisfactory margin. 
Spark plugs are now just as staple as nails and 
if the stock is confined to standard salable makes 
the profits will be very good indeed. ‘There is a 
constant sale for batteries, but the dealer should be 
careful to keep his stock very fresh to avoid trouble. 
Some customers will wire the batteries improp- 
erly, wear them out the first day they are used and 
bring them back with a complaint. To avoid 
troubles of this kind batteries should not be sold 
without testing them before the customer, and they 
should not be bought so far ahead that they will 
deteriorate while in stock. Battery testers which 
can be sold at $1 to $1.25 are in good demand and 
leave a nice profit. 

“Pressure gages sell well; inner tubes and 
patches are in constant demand. There is a good 
sale for electric bulbs. A lot of horns, lights, jacks, 
pumps, goggles, gloves and tire chains can be dis- 
posed of at a good profit. Special attention we be- 
lieve should be given to tools needed by the auto- 
mobile user, many of which will already be found 
in the regular tool stock. It is our belief that if the 
line is carefully watched and judiciously increased 
as demand develops, that dealers who have never 
handled the line will be surprised at its possibili- 
ties.” 

Accessories in Connecticut 


Two years ago T. Hawley & Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., were strangers to automobile accessories. 
Now one of the most prominent sections of their 
new store is given to this line and it has justified 
in actual sales the prominence and the attention 
that has been devoted to it. 

The department of motor car supplies is at the 
right as you enter the big front door. Two 7 ft. 
showcases are used for display purposes. Back of 
this is a section of shelving about 5 ft. high. The 
stock is carried in shelf boxes in this section. As 
many different items as possible are sampled in the 
front of their respective boxes, in the same manner 


Automobile accessories are given prominence in the store of the Freeport Hardware Company, Freeport, Ill. 
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as is the custom with a great deal of hardware. 
Drawers containing items that are toc bulky to be 
sampled or which for any other reason it is consid- 
ered undesirable to show on the front of the draw- 
ers are plainly labeled with the name of the contents. 
Over 300 boxes are used in the front part of this 
section alone. Large drawers in the rear of it carry 
many of the larger items. On the side of each box 
is an imprint made by a rubber stamp which pro- 
vides space for the filling in of the article, number, 
size, selling price, cost price, jobbing price, list and 
the section of the storehouse in which the surplus 
stock is carried. 
Sampling Cable 

A little sample board for ignition and lighting 
cable is worth copying. Its simplicity is one of its 
most commendable features. Ten short samples of 
the various kinds of cable are securely wired on a 
thin board measuring 3 x 12 in. This is nailed in 
the center of another board of the same width, but 
which is 18 in. long. The back is covered with felt 
to prevent scratching of the showcase tops. Each 
piece is plainly marked with its name and use, so 
that even one unfamiliar with the stock might be 
able to sell the proper cable. 

Direct advertising to the consumer is the kind of 
publicity that has brought best results for T. Haw- 
ley & Co. Manufacturers’ advertising matter is en- 
closed in every package and in all the correspond- 
ence, bills and statements to customers. A list of 
automobile owners has been circularized at various 
times with very satisfactory returns in sales. Much 
business resulting from work of this kind, of 
course, cannot be directly traced. 

Automobile accessories have found a firm, fixed 
place—a logical, inevitable place—in many of our 
hardware stores. The prediction that more mer- 
chants will take on the line in the coming year than 
in any other previous period is one that is made 
without hesitancy by those familiar with the pres- 
ent trend of trade. 
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Things Worth Knowing About Files 
and lasps 


By E. H. DARVILLE 


HE purposes for which files and rasps may be 
used are legion, yet the principal file makers 
are prepared to make, in addition to regular 

goods, anything in steel files for use in any indus- 
try, regardless of shape, cut, grade of steel or 
temper, provided the sizes of the orders warrant. 
The representative manufacturers make hundreds 
of kinds of regular files, and several thousands 
when special files are included. The kinds best 
known embrace mill, flat, hand, square, round, half- 
round and three square, with flat, half-round and 
cabinet rasps, horse and shoemakers’ rasps. The 
term “flat-file’ is not given because it is flat, but 
particularizes a type of file, as mill, flat and hand 
files are all in appearance flat files. 


Machine Cut Files Most Largely Used 


Manufacturers of machine-cut files say that finer 
quality files are now made by machinery than it is 
possible to make by hand, some of which, machine 
made for special purposes, have more than 180 teeth 
to the inch, with cuts scarcely discernible to the 
naked eye. Hand-cut files are still made, and are 
sometimes preferred without regard to cost, and 
undoubtedly possess advantages. People often won- 
der how a file cutter manages to space the numer- 
ous grades of hand-cut files so uniformly with 
hammer and chisel, guided only by the eye. Actu- 
ally, when cutting by hand the workman is guided 
not so much by sight as by the “feel with chisel 
and weight of hammer. 


Types, Forms and Purposes of Files 


“Flat files” taper from near the center to point, 
are narrow and slimmer at the point, and double-cut 
on the side with edges single-cut. Flat files are 
commonly used by mechanics on coarse and rough 
work. 

“Hand files” are made from a heavier blank than 
flat files, tapering in thickness from the center to 
point; are parallel in width and double-cut on sides, 
one edge single cut and the other edge “safe” (no 
teeth), so that the file is usable in corners without 
filing both sides of the angle. They are made in 
the same cuts as flat files, and are used by machin- 
ists and engineers for finishing flat surfaces. 

“Square files” are forged taper. Some are made 
the same size from heel to point, or blunt, and 
known as “square gulletting’” files, single-cut on 
four faces. These are used where other files are 
impossible on account of their width, i.e., for filing 
apertures, dressing out square corners, etc. 

“Half-round files’ taper from near center to 
point, are double-cut on the round and flat sides, and 
are used for general machine shop work. 

“Mill files’ taper from near center to point; are 
thinner and narrower at point; some are made with 
one and others with two round edges, single-cut on 
the sides and edges. This type is commonly used 
for filing mill saws, sharpening planer knives, 
mowing and reaping machine cutters, and for cer- 
tain kinds of mechanical work such as draw-filing, 
lathe work, etc. Their chisel teeth leave a com- 
paratively smooth surface, which double-cut point 
teeth do not, although the double-cut point teeth 
cut faster. A few mill files are double-cut. 

‘Round files” are usually tapered, and owing to 
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their form are frequently referred to as rat-tail 
files, though some are made of uniform size from 
heel to point and are single-cut. Round files are 
used mainly for gulletting, enlarging holes, etc. 

“Three-square files’ are made from three-cor- 
nered steel, usually tapered, double-cut on all three 
sides. The edges are uncut and left very sharp. 
Occasionally they are made single-cut, also blunt or 
parallel, and are particularly serviceable for clean- 
ing out sharp angles and square corners, filing cut- 
ters, taps, etc. 

“Taper saw files” are likewise made of three-cor- 
nered steel, usually are forged tapering, but differ 
from the three-square file in that they are smaller, 
generally single-cut, have teeth on the edges as well 
as sides, and are not cut quite to the point. They 
are also manufactured double-cut as well as blunt 
or parallel. 

“Tapers” are used for filing band saws and all 
small saws. The double-cut tapers having point 
teeth, file faster than the single-cut, but the latter 
having chisel teeth file smoother. 

Some tapers are tapering at both ends without 
tang for handle, are single-cut at both ends, which 
makes two files in one piece. These are termed 
“double end” or “reversible tapers.” 

Taper files are really divided into three classes: 
the regular taper file, the slim taper and the extra 
slim taper. The slim taper file is of the same gen- 
eral shape as the regular taper, but is made of a 
smaller section of steel for the same length. They 
are preferred by many on account of the greater 
sweep of stroke obtained from the same thickness 
of file, and for this reason, in fact, they are taking, 
to a great extent, the place of regular taper files. 
The slim taper file is particularly adapted for filing 
fine tooth saws. A file similar to the slim taper file, 
but made on more slender lines, is the extra slim 
taper referred to above. 

“Knife files” are tapered and resemble in shape 
the blade of a pocket knife; they are double-cut and 
used for filing the inner angles of the sear, main- 
springs of gunlocks, and works of similar shape. 


Rasps 


Rasps are unlike single or double-cut files, be- 
cause the teeth are detached and not formed like 
single or double-cut point teeth, each rasp tooth 
being made with a pointed tool called a “punch.” 
The chief characteristics are that the teeth are so 
spaced that in use they produce uniform work and 
cut fast. 

The “common horse-shoeing rasp” is shaped alike 
at each end, having punched teeth on one side and 
double-cut teeth on the other. There are horse 
rasps which are made with a tang at one end for 
a handle, with punched teeth on the obverse side 
and double-cut teeth on the reverse surface. Regu- 
lar horse rasps have punched teeth on one side 
and double-cut teeth on the other, being designed 
to cut from each end to the center. Horse rasps are 
single-cut on the edges. 

“Flat wood rasps” are shaped like flat files, are 
single-cut on the edges and have punched teeth on 
the sides. 

“Half-round wood rasps” are similar in form to 
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half-round files, having punched teeth on both round 
and flat sides. 

“Half-round shoe rasps” are forged parallel to 
the width, with slightly tapering sides from the 
middle. The ends are round and single-cut; the 
edges are uncut; the sides are generally made half 
file and half rasp reverse, and are fast replacing 
the older type of shoe rasps. 

“Cabinet rasps and files’ are half-round; the 
blanks are made thinner than other half-round rasps 
and files. The rasp is punched on round and flat 
sides, and some have their edges single-cut. The 
file is double-cut on both round and flat sides. 
These rasps and files are used by cabinet, saddle- 
tree, pattern and last makers, gunstock makers and 
fine woodworkers generally. 

Other Files More or Less Used 

A few of the other better known files include 
arch, auger bit, bone, band saw, cant, cotter, doctor, 
entering, equaling, gin saw, feather-edge, gullet- 
ting, lock, mowing machine, needle, riffler, pillar, 
pit saw, stave saw, slotting, topping and tumbler 
files. This does not include the entire class of 
superfine or Swiss pattern files which are made in 
innumerable shapes and sizes, with very fine teeth, 
graded from No. 00 (the coarsest) to No. 8 (the 
finest). Superfine or Swiss pattern files are used 
chiefly for fine tool making and work on delicate 
machinery where close, smooth filing is a necessity. 


Regular Types of Files 


The more regular lines of files are largely for 
sharpening saw teeth, a saw file having a row of 
teeth cut across the width of the blank at a certain 
angle. Some users want a file with a special “slash” 
instead of the standard cut for specific purposes, 
which is serviceable for classes of work requiring 
particular results. 

Saw Files 


Saw files include mill and taper files, made in 
regular, slim and extra slim. Then there are taper 
and blunt band saw files, made with heavy corners 
or ends for following the shape of the gullet in a 
narrow band saw. The “Climax” file has three 
different angles, which offer the necessary variety 
for filing wood saw blades. 

The “Great American” cross-cut saw file was de- 
signed especially for filing cross-cut saws made 
with “Great American” style teeth. This form pro- 
vides three shapes or kinds of file in one tool, i.e., 
a flat surface, heavy round back edge-and knife 
shape. This shape enables the workman to reach 
the round gullet, also the small and big teeth, 
readily. 

There are other kinds of well-known saw files, 
such as “Cant” or “Lightning” files, frequently used 
for sharpening the teeth of wood saws, and one 
similar, called “Cant Safe Back file,” adaptable for 
filing peculiar forms of teeth in special hand saws. 

“Pit saw files” in form are made with a heavy 
belly or complete half circle, and are used for filing 
the teeth of pit saws. These files are sold largely 
. in foreign countries and very many years ago were 
marketed freely in the U. S. A. This pit saw, 
handled at each end, was used by two men for split- 
ting logs, one of the sawyers standing in a pit while 
working; but the great mechanical progress in the 
United States has led to more rapid ways of cut- 
ting lumber through the use of circular and band 
saws, thereby superseding the pit saw. But abroad, 
especially in Central and South America and sec- 
tions of the Far East, where mechanical progress 
is more deliberate, both pit saws and the files re- 
quired by them are still sold commonly and in large 
auantities. 
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All of the saw files are made in the several cuts 
of bastard, second cut, smooth and dead smooth, 
varying in cut according to the work they are ex- 
pected to accomplish. 

Chisel point files are used for putting keen edges 
on inserted tooth circular saws, and shaping the 
edges of teeth in inserted tooth saws. There are, 
too, double-end or reverse taper saw files, having 
handles adjustable for use at either end. These 
files are used largely in countries where much of 
the labor is not so skillfully trained, in, for instance, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Central America and other coun- 
tries where men often carry them around as we do 
a pocket knife, using them quite universally for 
sharpening small tools or putting them to any other 
use within their scope. 


Machine Files 


Machine files are used by mechanics on coarse, 
rough work. It is advisable for the seller of files 
to study closely the class of work they are to be 
used on, that the filer may have the best tool for 
his purpose. 

The common habit of a mechanic is to ask for a 
file of a definite shape, say, flat, round, half-round, 
square, three-square, or other type, but it is often 
difficult to get him to realize that it is highly im- 
portant for the salesman to know what he really 
should have to best serve him. 

A machine or double-cut file used on some classes 
of work, if not of the correct coarseness of cut, will 
fill up when used on the softer metals. In this con- 
dition the filer will run over the work without 
thoroughly filing, getting little of what is tech- 
nically known as the “bite.” In such cases an in- 
dividual often condemns the file when the real diffi- 
culty is that he is not using the right one having 
the correct number of teeth per inch. 

For example, take radiator castings which will 
often have case-hardened surfaces just as they come 
from the molds, and a workman using, for instance, 
a flat bastard file with 12 to 14 teeth per inch, will 
attempt to file the extremely hardened film or skin 
surface. Sometimes the outer face is as hard as 
the file itself, when the filer’s impatience to get 
immediate results often influences him to regard 
the file as of poor quality, and he may reject it, for 
which the file is not responsible. After getting 
through the outer crust or skin of particularly hard 
metal, much softer material is reached, as trained 
workmen well know. To meet,such conditions the 
best file is perhaps a flat bastard of correct length, 
cut about two or three teeth coarser to the inch 
than customary, which adaptation invariably gives 
satisfaction. 


Competent File Salesmen 


A well-trained file salesman will often go into a 
shop and find a mechanic using the wrong type of 
file and really unaware that a much better file is 
obtainable for the specific work he is doing. These 
situations necessitate the exercise of considerable 
tact and careful handling, especially as a veteran 
workman may have been using files for a quarter 
of a century or more, which of itself makes it 
difficult for him to fully understand without offense 
that in some respects he really doesn’t know all he 
should about the proper use of files. Such a me- 
chanic will often argue in a brusque, rude tone that 
he has been familiar with files and their use for a 
generation, and knows his business better than the 
well-dressed salesman who may have been specially 
trained in the manufacture of files for countless 
specific purposes. 

But with patience and judicious treatment of 
such delicate questions, a spirited workman can 
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often be converted to better methods by a practical 
demonstration with the right file for a specific use. 
If the salesman actually knows his business prac- 
tically, when the workman realizes that the file 
representative is sincerely trying to serve him, he 
will frequently put himself completely in the sales- 
man’s hands, thereby making a good customer of 
himself, and one who will also transmit his broader 
knowledge to others. 


Workmen Who Buy Their Own Files 


In many of the large industrial shops the work- 
men buy their own files. When the file salesman 
can convince them that he has helpful information 
to give, that by using the correct file more can be 
accomplished in a given time, and time is money, 
it ends in making a staunch friend who comes to 
believe ultimately in that make of file, and is not 
apt to use another brand. 

Such a file salesman, thoroughly trained for his 
vocation and keenly familiar with files, will doff his 
coat, select the right kind of file from his valise 
and skillfully show the right angle at which the 
file should be used, the proper number of strokes 
required and the force, technically “hard” or 
“light,” to put behind the stroke to do good filing. 

Even a good workman is apt offhand to assume 
that the traveling man is a theorist, therefore 
ignorant of practical manual labor, and that he 
doesn’t really know much of particular interest to 
him. He may gruffly ask: “Do you mean to infer 
that I don’t know how to file?” If the salesman is 
of the right sort, and sure of himself, he is patient 
and will in a workmanlike way acceptably demon- 
strate his knowledge there and then, proving that 
he knows what he is talking about. Thus while 
serving the man the mechanic becomes a friend 
of the tool. A past master at this work for a lead- 
ing manufacturer once said “He never forgets you 
in the file business.” 


Sand Blasting Files 


In renewing the teeth of used files, the sand 
blasting process leaves every tooth clean and well 
defined, so that each tooth will do its share of the 
work. <A good file depends mainly on the surface 
being perfectly flat, so that every forward stroke 
gives the benefit of cutting action over the entire 
surface of the file. Unequal surface means a lot 
of short teeth or “hollows,” so that the filer has 
to bear harder to make these teeth work, as the 
filed work is only reached by the higher teeth. On 
close work, which requires a first-class operator 
and a high-grade file, the prime necessity is a per- 
fect file surface. 


Successful File Salesmen 


A real file salesman will equip himself with a 
prover, a small magnifying glass, with which to 
count the correct number of teeth per inch, and 
also means of determining whether all of the teeth 
are perfect, and he will be able to tell whether 
there are any soft spots in the file. It is difficult 
to secure real file salesmen who are both conversant 
with shop manufacture and who may have sold 
files over the counter in hardware or mill supply 
stores; also who are able to see the difference at 
a glance as to the particular cut of a file. 

Customers have gone into hardware stores ask- 
ing for files. The average hardware man will almost 
universally throw out a mill file because of lack of 
expert knowledge or his little interest in the trans- 
action in finding what such a customer really needs 
for his work. It invariably happens that the me- 
chanic actually requires another kind of file. with 
the common result that he blames the particular 
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make of tool when the fault is with the seller. 


Cuts of Files Commonly Used 


There is so much lack of knowledge about the 
various cuts of files that these explanations may be 
of assistance. The best known cuts in steel files, 
both single and double-cut are, bastard, second cut 
and smooth; and for the rasp cut, horse, rough, 
middle bastard and second cut. The terms rough- 
cut, coarse-cut, bastard-cut, second-cut, smooth-cut 
and dead smooth-cut signify the coarser or finer 
cut files, or those having more or less teeth to the 
inch. Rough-cut and dead-smooth are the extremes 
in file cutting, the former having the least number 
of teeth per inch and the latter the greatest. A 
“middle-cut” file is a degree finer than a rough-cut 
with the bastard-cut, second-cut, smooth-cut and 
dead smooth-cut, each in this order finer by a 
degree. 

The term “bastard,” as pertaining to the cut of 
a file, has descended from the time when files were 
cut solely by hand, and the term is attributed to a 
“cut” between what was called a “rough-cut” and 
the finer grade of cutting, this cut of file soon be- 
coming standard and long ago superseding the 
rough or coarse-cuts. The same principle applies 
to the names of flat-bastard and hand-bastard files, 
for although each takes the same cut there is a 
small variation in shape, while both are often used 
for many different purposes. All files most com- 
monly used as described above, save the three- 
square, have teeth with two or more grades of 
coarseness or fineness for various classes of work. 
The bastard-cut is the ordinary cut; in other words, 
there are more ordinary files bastard-cut than any 
other cut. Three-square files are never cut coarser 
than bastard-cut, but generally are cut finer. There 
being no accepted or standard scale for determin- 
ing a certain number of teeth per inch for bastard- 
cut or any cut, there are frequently shades of 
variations in the cuts peculiar to the different 
makers. 


Single-Cut and Double-Cut Files 


A single-cut file is given but one series of chisel 
cuts across the face, the cuts are parallel to each 
other, but are oblique across the file blank. A 
double-cut indicates two courses of chisel cuts 
crossing each other, and both oblique across the 
file blank. 


American Chain Company 
Buys Standard Company 


URING a banquet given by the American Chain 

Company, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., to its dis- 
tributors of Weed tire chains, it was announced 
that the American Chain Company had purchased 
the Standard Chain Company of Pittsburgh, and 
that plans for combining the sales and part of the 
office force of the two companies were in prepara- 
tion and would probably be put into effect by Jan. 1, 
1917. 


SIx NEW STACKS are being built for the Boston Var- 
nish Company at its plant at East Everett Station, 
Boston, Mass., which will give it 2000 gal. of varnish 
more a day. The company is now planning for exten- 
sive additions to its office buildings. 


Harry TOLTON, LTp., Berlin, Ont., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $150,000 by Edwin P. 
Clement, William P. Clement, Ruby M. Fisher and 
others to manufacture machinery, tools, implements, 
etc. 
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Trade Acceptances 
(Continued from page 63) 
by inability to secure sufficient working capital, or 
in some cases by the high rates of interest exacted 
by the local banks, and the use of trade acceptances, 
while enabling the banks to employ their resources 
safely, would permit them to encourage the local 
manufacturers and jobbers in the safe and reason- 
able development of their business and in case the 
banks find their funds well loaned up, they can take 
these trade acceptances and, by indorsing them, re- 
discount them with the Federal reserve banks of 
their districts, thus securing additional loanable 
funds for the banks themselves and indirectly aiding 
in the development of the business of that locality. 

Regarding the proposed form of acceptance, un- 
questionably it should be as simple as possible, and 
the one in use by W. & J. Sloane, Inc., New York, 
is submitted herewith as a satisfactory sample 
form: 

DETACH AFTER SIGNING 

A TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
Is an acknowledgment of a debt by the buyer in favor 
of the seller for merchandise that the seller has placed 
in the hands of the buyer with which to pay this debt. 
The buyer agrees to pay at a certain date, at his own 
bank, to the seller the amount of this certain indebted- 
ness by writing across the face thereof, “Accepted,” the 
date, and name of his own bank and his signature 
thereon. 

This varies from the open book account method only 
in giving the debt a negotiable value. 

According to a FEDERAL BANK GOVERNOR’S 
OPINION, the signing of an Acceptance increases the 
financial standing of the giver, because it shows prompt 
paying methods. 


Kindly sign attached Acceptance, then forward to 
W.& J. Sloane, Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, 
New York. 


It is important to note, however, in the use of 
trade acceptances that the place of payment (that 
is, the bank or office) would be definitely stated on 
the draft and great care should be exercised, to in- 
sure payment being made, that the bank named in 
the acceptance is always in the same city or town 
as the home office of the buyer on whom the draft is 
made. Otherwise it may not conform to the Negoti- 
able Instruments law. 

As experience is the surest test of any proposed 
reform, extracts from firms which have been experi- 
menting with the trade acceptance plan are submit- 
ted herewith, as follows: 

From W. & J. Sloane, Inc. (Carpets), New York City: 

“We have had the plan in operation for a period 
of three months and are particularly gratified with 
the result, and it is our intention to broaden the 
scope of its use as time and circumstances warrant. 
We are pleased with the results of our experience 
and do not feel that in one instance have we lost 
a customer, rather that in many instances we have 
gained a greater respect for our terms and the neces- 
sity for prompt payment thereunder. In no instance 
have we given any concession to the acceptor in the 
way of special dating. In some instances with our 
larger trade we have accompanied the acceptance 
with a short explanatory letter whereas in other in- 
stances we simply enclose a trade acceptance form.” 
From the Putnam-Hooker Company (Cotton Goods), 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“We are interested in increasing the popularity 
of trade acceptances primarily because we have 
learned from experience that the new method has 
facilitated collections, has made for economy in the 
transacting of our business and has created a re- 
lationship between our customers and ourselves 
which rests on the soundest business basis. 
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‘Scores of houses of the highest standing are now 
closing their accounts with us by means of trade 
acceptances, and the number of houses which are 
applying the system in the collection of their own 
accounts is rapidly increasing. 

“Since the essential features of merchandising 
and collections are similar in all lines of trade, we 
believe that even a cursory study of the new sys- 
tem will bring realization of the advantages to be 
gained by its application in most lines of business, 
but particularly in those where long time open ac- 
counts exist.” 

A few short extracts from other letters are sub- 
mitted also, as follows: 

“In our opinion there is no question but the gen- 
eral use of trade acceptances would be a boom to 
American business, as it would eliminate at once 
many unpleasant features of business as at present 
conducted. For example, it would fix a definite date 
when bills must be paid, would eliminate largely the 
question of returning goods, and would fix the terms 
for payment when goods were shipped, all of which 
are very desirable to accomplish, but the adoption 
of the practice should begin with the manufactur- 
ers.” 

A banker says, “The interest of the business com- 
munity could not be better served than by having 
the trade acceptance come into general use. It is an 
accommodation to the merchant to be able to convert 
such receivables into cash and from the banking 
standpoint they would have no better paper than 
that found on a legitimate business transaction.” 

Another firm states: ‘We are sending personal 

letters urging dealers to settle their accounts with 
acceptances rather than open accounts. 
We have already received several hundred replies 
from our customers and about 50 per cent of them 
have taken to the idea and say that they will give 
us considerably more business under this new ar- 
rangement than before.” 


May Reduce Cash Discounts to a Minimum 


Probably the adoption of the trade acceptance 
system under the Federal reserve plan will tend to 
reduce cash discounts to a minimum eventually, but 
under present conditions the customer would have 
the option of taking whatever cash discount is al- 
lowed or accepting the draft. 

During recent years the use of a sight draft has 
been in many cases the last resort in trying to col- 
lect payment on an overdue account, and it has been 
interpreted as a reflection on the credit of the one 
upon whom the draft has been drawn. There is, 
however, no stigma to be attached to the trade ac- 
ceptance, as the customer who, if he cannot dis- 
count, does give a trade acceptance, will become a 
preferred customer over the one seeking an extended 
open book account credit. 

The adoption of the trade acceptance system will 
naturally be an evolution rather than a revolution, 
and in periods of such prosperity as we are now en- 
joying buyers will discount their bills in unusual 
numbers. Certain it is that competition has in the 
last few years been excessive, seems to be growing, 
and profits are being reduced, while the cost and ex- 
penses of doing business are ever increasing. all of 
which emphasizes the necessity for better business 
methods all along the line. 


Will Reduce Cost of Doing Business 


The tendency in the retail trade is toward doing a 
cash business and this has been accelerated in the 
last few years by the development of the mail-order 
house, the 5 and 10-cent store, and other distributors 
who sell only for cash, and the retailer who ex- 
tends credit must necessarily lessen the amount and 
time of credit extended to his own customers, and 
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for the same reasons the jobber and manufacturer 
can well consider the adoption of the trade accept- 
ance system with a view to reducing the cost of 
doing business. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its circular of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1915, says: ‘The acceptance is still in its 
infancy in the field of American banking; how 
rapid its development will be cannot be foretold, but 
the development itself is certain.” 

No experienced business man fails to recognize 
that it is difficult to change established customs and 
systems and however the apparent advantages of 
the trade acceptance system over the open-book 
account may be recognized, its adoption will be 
somewhat slow in coming, though sure to come 
eventually. 

Not for Retailers 

It is assumed, of course, that the trade acceptance 
would seldom, if ever, be used in the settlement of 
accounts between retail merchants and their cus- 
tomers, and it is further assumed that the adoption 
of this system means in no way an abandonment of 
the practice of obtaining statements from borrow- 
ers, as has been incorrectly assumed. 

Certain lines of business can adopt the system 
much more easily than others, and with some lines 
there apparently may be little, if any, advantage in 
its adoption, but too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the importance to manufacturer and jobber alike 
of putting themselves in a position in this period 
of prosperity in the United States to meet the com- 
petition and changed conditions which will inevi- 
tably follow the close of the present European war. 
At that time “the World, and America as a nation 
of the World, has problems to solve in comparison 
with which the greatest questions of the past dwin- 
dle into insignificance.” 


Present Credit System Faulty 

From an economic standpoint a reform of our 
credit system seems most essential and it would 
appear that the present season of prosperity is a 
most favorable opportunity to break away from the 
crude and unscientific methods which under past 
conditions were evolved and served their purpose 
well, but now should give way and be succeeded by 
the most perfect credit system which can be devel- 
oped, and undoubtedly the trade acceptance system, 
by reason of its many advantages, should re- 
ceive most earnest consideration and study look- 
ing toward its adoption, whether through a special 
committee to be appointed by your organiza- 
tion, which committee shall carefully consider 
the subject and make a report looking to uni- 
form action on the part of jobbers and manufac- 
turers in case they approve of the change proposed, 
or whether it should be left for each firm or corpo- 
ration to consider and act upon individually, which, 
of course, would be less successful in developing 
the system, is a matter for your decision. 

If the system is to be put into operation, its de- 
velopment must originate with and to a great extent 
depend upon manufacturers and jobbers in this and 
similar organizations, and it cannot be doubted that 
if the advantages of the system commend themselves 
to the wisdom of those who investigate the merit, 
ways will be found for gradually and successfully 
overcoming all objections to it. 


A Hardware Creation 


(CHARLES Brown & Sons, San Francisco, Cal., 
recently made a window display in connection 
with the “Path of Gold” festivities held in San 
Francisco, in celebration of the new Market Street 
lighting system. 
This window was trimmed by the firm’s em- 
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ployees, and depicted a peace forecast for 1917. 
The scene in question was set supposedly in one 
of the rooms of the White House at Washington 





Figure cleverly dressed and used in a window display 
by Chas. Browne & Sons, San Francisco, Cal. 


and showed the rulers of the various warring na- 
tions of Europe called together by the President 
with the result that he held in his hand a signed 
peace agreement entered into by all the people 
present. The President’s wife had just entered 
the room, and was offering her congratulations to 
the President upon his achievement. The costume 
of the “First Lady of the Land” was so cleverly 
made that we are reproducing it herewith, with a 
description of the materials of which it was made. 

The under skirt was of corrugated matting and 
the trimming on the lower portion consisted of 
fishing spoons and spinners. The over-skirt was 
constructed of galvanized wire screen, and the fur 
effect was made with steel wool taken from the 
paint department. The trimmings on the over- 
skirt consisted of brass chain, hinges, chair glides 
and feelers. 

The spangled waist was made of wire-chain pot 
cleaners, while the bodice was made of two round, 
rubber coin mats. The waist was also of galvanized 
wire cloth trimmed with steel wool, in keeping with 
the skirt. 

The corsage bouquet was a cluster of assorted 
trout flies, while the necklace was made up of small 
spoons and spinners with a larger one for a pen- 
dant. 

The cape and muff were an imitation of mink 
made with linen mops trimmed with steel wool and 
set off by small bristle tumbler brushes. 

The crown of the hat was composed of a polish- 
ing cloth trimmed with brass chain, set off with 
ornaments to represent aigrettes, but which were in 
reality two outside calipers or dividers. 

The display was a great attraction and gave the 
firm much publicity. 
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Parcel Post versus “Superfluous Middleman” 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30, 1916. 


HE Department of Agriculture and the Post 
Office Department have joined forces in a 
comprehensive campaign for the two-fold ob- 

ject of stimulating the patronage of the parcel post 
and eliminating the “superfluous middleman,” as he 
is contemptuously styled by the “scientific” econo- 
mists. This movement has been foreshadowed by 
numerous incidents reported in this correspondence 
from time to time, but now that it is fully organized 
with smoothly oiled machinery for carrying it on 
the officials have come out into the open and are 
making no bones about the matter. 

Readers of HARDWARE AGE have heard a good 
deal of late concerning the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization, which, within a short time, has 
turned out two remarkable bulletins fully described 
in this correspondence on “Co-operative Buying” 
and “Accounting Systems for Co-operative Stores.” 
This office is a division of the Department of Agri- 
culture maintained in the interest of the dearly 
beloved farmer whose concerns are regarded as para- 
mount to the welfare of any other class of Ameri- 
can citizen. 


Government Plays Favorites 


Heretofore Mr. Burleson and his bright young men 
have been the exclusive promoters of the parcel post, 
assisted, of course, by certain statesmen on Capitol 
Hill who have felt that they would probably need a 
good many farmers’ votes in the coming Congres- 
sional elections. Now, however, the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization has come to the Post- 
master General’s assistance and henceforth the two 
departments will labor together in what appears to 
be a very congenial field. 

“Marketing by Mail” is the third notable contri- 
bution of the Department of Agriculture to the lit- 
erature of the movement intended to place the con- 
sumer in direct communication with the producer 
without the intervention of the retailer. While this 
interesting monograph deals chiefly with agricul- 
tural products its significance extends to every line 
of retail merchandising and it forms an important 
link in the chain now being welded to restrict the 
operations of the legitimate retailer’in all lines. 
Read the following extracts from this bulletin and 
note the active interest of the Government officials 
as indicated by the passages I have italicised: 
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Problems in Parcel-Post Marketing 


“One of the first and most important problems in 
parcel-post marketing, as in all other marketing, is 
the finding of a market; that is, a buyer. It is 
often difficult for the farmer who desires to market 
by parcel post and who would be well satisfied with 
the retail prices prevailing in a near-by city to find 
actual customers there. It is equally difficult in 
many cases for the consumer who desires to obtain a 
supply of fresh country produce through the mails 
to get in touch with a farmer. 

“So real are these difficulties that much of the 
parcel-post marketing at the present time, the Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization estimates, is 
carried on between relatives and friends. The 
office is now making a study of methods of estab- 
lishing business contact, and will eventually issue a 
bulletin on this subject. The possible methods it has 
already suggested are by personal acquaintance, 
through acquaintance of a third person, by adver- 
tising in a paper or magazine, by a personal canvass, 
and through the co-operation of the post office in 
the town in which a market is sought. 


Keeping the Customer Satisfied 


“After a customer has been secured, the problem 
of keeping him satisfied arises. Inferior or un- 
graded products cannot be marketed successfully by 
parcel post. The farmer must keep in mind con- 
stantly that obtaining goods by parcel post is more 
troublesome to the consumer than buying them from 
a nearby store, and that the city housewife can be 
induced to take this additional trouble, if at all, 
only for the sake of getting better products at the 
same or a lower price than she pays for inferior 
goods, or for the sake of obtaining more cheaply 
goods of the quality she has been in the habit of 
buying. In either case, the goods sent by the farmer 
should be carefully graded. It may be taken as a 
general rule that it pays to market by parcel post 
only choice goods. 

“After the products have been graded, selected, or 
prepared in other ways, they must be packed attract- 
ively in containers chosen for lightness, economy, 
and strength. The Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization has made tests with various contain- 
ers and has found a number of types on the market 
that serve the purpose satisfactorily. 

“The importance of proper containers is illus- 
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trated in the shipment of eggs. When the parcel- 
post service was inaugurated it was generally be- 
lieved that eggs could not be shipped satisfactorily 
by mail. Some of the early experiences of shippers 
strengthened this belief. Because of the develop- 
ment of containers affording greater protection, 
however, the successful movement of eggs by mail 
became possible, and the amount of this product 
shipped by parcel post now probably exceeds that of 
any other one product so marketed.” 


“Experts” Boast of Accomplishments 


There is nothing bashful about the “experts” of 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organization. They 
unhesitatingly assert that producer and consumer 
can be brought together by careful attention to sug- 
gestions freely offered and the prediction is made 
that as time passes there will be a constantly in- 
creasing use of the parcel post in place of patron- 
izing the neighborhood store. In conclusion this 
remarkable bulletin says: 

“The use of the parcel post for marketing farm 
products, it has been disclosed by the studies of 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organization, has 
extended steadily among more and more persons 
and has been widened to include an increasing num- 
ber of products. The fact that both consumers and 
producers have observed the success of the plan, as 
used by neighbors, has been an important factor in 
stimulating the use of the system. The development 
of efficient containers has had an important effect. 
The Office of Markets and Rural Organization has 
had the heirty co-operation of the Post Office De- 
partment, which has worked out methods of handling 
which have greatly increased the efficiency of the 
service. In more than 35 post offices special parcel- 
post campaigns have been carried on, lists of pro- 
ducers wishing to furnish supplies by mail have 
been published and distributed, and in many offices 
refrigerating facilities have been installed.” 

Of course the hardware retailers as well as the 
retail distributors of farm produce have helped pay 
for the “refrigerating facilities’ and thus have aided 
in building up a big machine the ultimate purpose 
of which is to drive all distributors except the parcel- 
post officials out of business. Playing favorites is a 
popular pastime these days and the farmer is cer- 
tainly getting all the coddling that’s coming to him. 


A Price Maintenance Catechism 


The American Fair Trade League is circulating 
a catechism on the subject of price maintenance 
with a view to strengthening the forces behind the 
Stevens bill. Some of the questions and answers 
included in this summary make interesting read- 
ing, notably the following: 

“Q. What is the character of this unfair com- 
petition?” “A. Chiefly in advertising at ‘cut prices’ 
well-known goods as a means of inducing the public 
to buy unknown goods of doubtful quality.” 

“Q. What is the purpose of the cut-price con- 
cerns?” “A. To use the reputation of a reliable 
article as a bait to catch the consumers, and deceive 
them into believing that all their goods offered for 
sale are sold at the same low rate of profit.” 

“Q. Are the expenses of the great trading mo- 
nopolies less than those of the average retail mer- 
chant?” “A. No. Trade investigations agree that 
the cost of doing business by these big city con- 
cerns is approximately 30 per cent, while the cost 
of the average small merchant is 16 per cent.” 

“Q. How then can the predatory price-cutters 
undersell the independent merchant?” “A. They 
can’t; they only seem to. They sell things that peo- 
ple know at cost. On unfamiliar goods they over- 
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charge. The consumer is deceived by the false 
representation that their mass of unknown goods is 
sold at the same price reduction offered on a few 
well-known articles.” 


Effect of Dishonest Advertising 


“Q. What is the effect of this unfair advertising 
practice?” “A. It destroys the independent mer- 
chants of the towns and small cities, builds up 
great chain store and mail-order systems, and com- 
pels the sale of inferior goods by all classes of 
dealers.” 

“Q. Is price-cutting in the interest of the public?” 
“A. No. It means the destruction of the usual 
retail channels by which goods reach the consumers 
to their best advantage. It forces the sale of un- 
known articles, often cheap and shoddy quality, 
instead of reliable goods which have their maker’s 
reputation behind them. It promotes substitution.” 

“Q. What will be the result of the general ex- 
tension of the practice throughout the country?” 
“A. The ruin of hundreds of thousands of inde- 
pendent merchants; the concentration of trade in 
vast monopolies located in a few great cities, a 
decline in prosperity and population of the villages, 
towns and small cities; and the ultimate injury of 
the consumers, by placing them at the mercy of 
monopolies which will then be able to extort such 
profits as they please for the sale of such goods 
as they choose to handle.” 


Practical Operation of Stephens Bill 


“Q. How will the bill aid in giving relief from 
cut-throat, monopoly-creating methods?” “A. By 
preventing the unfair and dishonest use of well- 
known goods as advertising bait, and guaranteeing 
a uniform price to all consumers.” 

“Q. Will the bill operate in any way to give trade- 
marked goods a monopoly?” “A. Not at all. The 
bill explicitly states that its provisions shall not 
apply to any article that is produced or controlled 
by a monopoly. If any marufacturer asked higher 
prices than his goods were worth, the public would 
refuse to buy, and new makers would quickly enter 
the field.” 

“Q. How can all who are interested in the pros- 
perity and growth of our villages, towns and small 
cities aid in having the bill become law?” “A. By 
writing at once to the United States Senators from 
their State, and the Congressman from their dis- 
trict, urging them to support the Stephens-Ashurst 
bill, and use their influence to secure its enact- 
ment.” 


Something New in Federal Legislation 


Petitions .are being circulated in Washington 
urging support for a new measure to be introduced 
early in the coming session of Congress entitled: 
“A Bill to Prohibit the Defacing of Nature for 
Advertising Purposes.” 

The promoters of this far-reaching legislation do 
not offer for criticism the complete text of the 
measure at this time, but they indicate that their 
crusade is directed against the placarding of the 
mountains, hills, valleys, forests and fields with 
eulogies of Furrowes’ Malted Codfish, Smith’s Rust- 
less Milk, Borlick’s Boneless Screens, etc., etc. 

From an aesthetic standpoint there is something 
to be said in behalf of this measure, but there are 
several reasons why it won’t pass—the world is 
moving too rapidly, the people every day are grow- 
ing more practical, and, anyhow, the regulation of 
the scenery outside the territories and the District 
of Columbia is a matter for State legislation and 
is no business for Congress to monkey with. 
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The Diary of Dawson Black 


BY HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Fourteenth Section 


HURSDAY, Aug. 26, 1915.—Well, little Diary, 

I would like to be able to report big sales to 

you at the end of this, the first day of my auto- 
matic sale. All the goods on those four sales’ coun- 
ters are now reduced one cent in ten—ten-cent ar- 





Betty said: “But don’t you see, boy, that’s just what 
you really need, a lot of trouble?” 


ticles to nine cents, and so on—but, we took in only 
$36 from those counters to-day! 

I find that the invoice cost of all the goods which 
I am putting on in this sale is $1,364. If I can 
only get that amount in cash out of them, I’ll be 
more than satisfied, for I will have turned into 
money a lot of stock which is old, damaged or such 
slow sellers as not to be worth keeping. With that 
I can buy goods that will sell quickly and thus in- 
crease my rate of turn-over. 

But only $36 worth sold to-day! And the sale of 
other goods was unusually low. In fact, it has 
been the worst day I have had since I have been 
in the store. 

Not very promising for the beginning of a sale, 
is it? But Betty, bless her heart, said, “Wait until 
Monday or Tuesday and you'll find things will go 
along all right. The prices are not yet reduced 
enough to make them eager to buy.” 

Friday, August 27, 1915. Oh, little Diary, I 
wonder if I am going to lose a lot of money? AlI- 
though the goods on the bargain counters are now 
reduced 20 per cent, only $47 worth went to-day! 

Larson shakes his head and says, “It may come 
out all right.” He’s a regular Job’s comforter. 

I said to Betty, “Perhaps it would be wise to call 
the sale off and put some of the goods back into 
stock again.” 

She replied: “Whatever you do, don’t call the sale 
off! If there are any lines that are really good, you 
might quietly put some of them back, but don’t call 
the sale off! It would hurt you too much! By the 
way,” she said, “I wonder what Stigler’s window 
is covered up for to-day?” 


I noticed that as I came home. He has pulled 
the curtains down in his window, and although it 
was 8.30 when I passed the store, the lights were 
still burning inside. I have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he is going to do something to me. 

I wonder if he’s going after me on prices even 
worse than before! But I guess there’s no use los- 
ing any sleep over it. 

Aw, shucks, little Diary, it’s easy to say what’s 
the use of losing sleep over a thing, but when a 
man finds the bottom knocked out of his business 
because of competition, plans a big sale and it 
starts off certainly as a hopeless fizzle, after an 
expenditure of over a hundred dollars for adver- 
tising, he can’t help but worry! The man isn’t 
born that can find things slipping away as I have 
the last month and not worry over it! 

Betty said: “But don’t you see, boy, that’s just 
what you really need, a lot of trouble?” 

“Huh,” I replied, “I’m certainly getting what I 
need, good and plenty!” 

She smiled, and replied, “That’s right, keep your 
sense of humor. One of my teachers once said that 
a sense of humor is a safety valve which prevents 
us blowing up from the pressure of too much trou- 
ble. You’re going to pull through this all right, 
and you'll be a better and a bigger man for the ex- 
perience!” 

What would I do without her! I wonder, if the 
big business men of the country were to tell the 
truth, how much of their success they would owe to 
some quiet little woman who gives them the right 
kind of encouragement and admonition? If ever I 
become a big success, I’ll be frank enough to ad- 
mit that I wouldn’t have done it if it hadn’t been 
for Betty. If—if! I have a lot to learn yet, little 
Diary; for even now, when I am wondering how 
things are going to come out the next two or three 
months, I am talking about what I am going to do 
if I make a big success. 

Guess I’m a bit unstrung, so I’ll say good-night. 

Sunday, August 29, 1915. It is now 1.30 a. m. 
We kept the store open till 11 o’clock, and it was 
midnight before I left. I have certainly something 
to tell you. 

When I passed Stigler’s this morning I found his 
window piled high with kitchen goods, on which 
were labels with the regular retail price. I stood 
at the window and looked at the different prices to 
be sure that they were genuine, and surely enough, 
the prices were regular. But then I noticed a big 
sign, hung from above, which read: 


STIGLER’S SATURDAY SPECIAL 


For one day only, every article in this window 
will be offered at 25 per cent off regular price. 
These goods are offered for sale, and will really 
be sold. We are not offering to give goods 
away that won’t be there! 


I was doing some pretty quick thinking while I 
was standing there, for while only about half the 
goods in my sale are kitchen utensils, I certainly 
have made a big push on those goods. 

At that moment Stigler came along from behind 
me, walked right up to me, and said: 

“Howdy ?” 
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“How are you, Stigler?” I returned. 


“Fine!” he said. “Enjoying the weather! How 
do you like my little window, eh? I’m glad to see 
you take an interest in what we are doing! Of 


course, if you’re not satisfied with what you see 
there, come right along inside and I’ll show you my 
books!” 

“I was just passing your store, Stigler, and nat- 
urally I looked at your window.” 

“Sure—sure,” he said, nodding his head sarcas- 
tically, “you fellers have a habit of passing the store 
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“My, Somebody’s been feedin’ yer meat, haven't they?” 


pretty often, don’t yer? Quite a clever little stunt 
you are putting up there with that automatic give- 
away-nothin’ idea. Kinder thought I’d start in the 
cutting line myself a bit. How d’ye like it?” 

“TI don’t know what I have ever done to you that 
you should make such a dead set on me.” 

“N-no?” he returned with a drawl. “Well, I’ll 
just tell yer, young man. I’ve just kinder got a 
fancy to get some more business, and as some of 
the trade seems to be floatin’ around kind o’ easy 
like, I thought I’d just nail it down. And if by ‘any 
chance some dear competitor’—and his lips curled 
in derision as he said this—“happens to get in the 
way, well!—I can kinder be sorry for him like, and 
perhaps give him a job sometime if he wants one.” 

Then I lost my temper. 

“You’re a four-flushing cur, and just as sure as 
my name is Black, I’ll give you a h— of a run for 
your money! If you think you can scare me you’re 
just mistaken! And if you want a fight, by George, 
I’ll give it to you!” 

Stigler leaned against the corner of his window 
and said: 

“My, somebody’s been feedin’ yer meat, haven’t 
they?” and then he turned and walked into his 
store. 

The first thing I did when I got to the store was 
to tell Larson I wanted to put a dollar in the 
“swear box,” and then I told him the incident. 
He shook his head thoughtfully, and said: 

“Too bad, boss, too bad.” 
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Oh, friend Diary, why can’t I get some horse 
sense and keep control over my tongue! I feel that 
Stigler had the best ‘of the scrap this morning. I 
feel that he put it all over me. I felt like a scolded 
boy, and I’m sure I looked like one as I marched 
away from his store with my ears and face burn- 
ing, a-tremble in my limbs. 

Larson quickly wrote a sign which said, “30 per 
cent reduction to-day on all goods offered in our 
automatic sale!” Then he asked me if I could man- 
age to spare him for a couple of hours. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“IT tell you, boss,” he said. “We got a lot of 
good carpenter tools in the sale, and I want to go 
around to every carpenter in town and tell ’em 
what we got. Stigler is trying to build up sales in 
carpenters’ tools, and one thing he got a mad with 
you for is because you increased your variety. Let 
me go round and tell ’em they can buy a lot of 
carpenters’ tools for 30 per cent less than regular 
price, and that hits Stigler where he lives!” 

I caught a bit of Larson’s enthusiasm. Isn’t it 
remarkable how a man over 50 like Larson can have 
the energy and enthusiasm that he has? I really 
think he is getting younger every day, while I am 
getting older! 

Well, he came back to the store about 11.30 smil- 
ing. 

“How did you make out?” I asked. 

“Fine! I got over $60 of orders. I took a list 
and agreed to put the articles one side and the 
people will call later in day. Then some others that 
didn’t order promised to come in.” 

“That’s great!” I exclaimed, and my spirits im- 
mediately rose. 

“Any business this morning?” Larson asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “four lines all sold out.” 

“Kitchen goods?” 

“Yes, all of them. 
enameled fry pans?” 

"Toa." 

“Well, a woman came in and bought twelve of 
them!” 

“Twelve?” 

“Yes. And then another one came in and bought 
six! They’ve been selling in bunches,” and I 
chuckled. “What are you looking so glum at?” I 
asked him suddenly. 

“There is a weakness in our plan,” he returned. 
“We ought to say that no person could buy more 
than one article of a kind.» I think you will find 
those fry pans in Stigler’s now. They were very 
good for the price, and at the price he pays for ’em 
he couldn’t buy ’em wholesale to-day. He will sell 
all those off in to-day’s sale, and we have none to 
offer. He got one of our big drawing cards and is 
playing it himself. Still, it is done, and I think 
we had better refuse to let anybody have a quantity 
like that.” 

“T’ve got the list of goods sold out ready to put 
in the window,” I said, and passed him over a card 
on which I had listed the goods which were all 
gone. 

“T think,” he said, “we had better put some more 
enameled fry pans in the sale and not say on the 
sign that we are sold out of them.” 

“That’s a good idea,” I returned; and we put a 
half dozen more of our regular stock line on the 
50-cent counter. Then we agreed to be cautious 
about selling any more articles in “bunches.” 

To my surprise, our sales for the day on the 
“automatic” goods were $421, so the first three days 
of our sale netted $504. That sounds encouraging. 

If I can get another $860 for the balance of the 
sale, I won’t do so badly. I think that I planned 
right in having the third day of the sale come on 


You know that cheap line of 
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Saturday, for that is a big day with us, the reduc- 
tion is a substantial one, and yet everything that 
is sold is sold for more than the invoice price. 

Our tool sale was unusually large; Larson’s trip 
to the carpenters helped that out a lot. 

After the store closed we made a list of the 
articles which were sold out and posted them in the 
window so that they would be seen the next day. 
Over sixty different lines were sold out, and the list 
was quite a formidable one. 

Then we drew another big sign, which we placed 
in the window, saying: 

At eight o’clock Monday this store will be 
opened, and the few remaining goods in our 
automatic sale may be bought at 4c. in ten dis- 
count, or 40 per cent reduction from regular 
price. As the sale has been a phenomenal suc- 
cess, we anticipate clearing out the balance of 
the goods on Monday. Early comers will se- 
cure the best bargains. 


Stigler springing that 25 per cent reduction sale 
on kitchen goods did unfortunately spoil a lot of 
business which I feel sure we would have got other- 
wise. We overcame some of the loss, however, by 


Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 
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the extra push we made on carpenters’ tools. 

When I told Betty about it after getting home, 
she said: 

“Well, Stigler didn’t waste any time getting after 
you, did he?” 

“No,” I said with a grin. 

“And do you know that he says now that your 
sale has proved a fizzle and that practically all your 
goods have been put back in stock again? .. . 
Quietly,” she said, putting her hand on my shoul- 
der, for I was about to explode with temper. “I 
suppose no man can be successful without having a 
lot of people throw mud at him.” 

11.30 a. m. I have just got up. I fell asleep 
writing. Betty woke me up in my chair early in 
the morning. She put her arm around my neck, 
and said: 

“You had better go along to bed, now, boy. You 
went to sleep writing in that horrid old diary. 
Here, drink this—it will make you rest better’— 
and I drank a glass of hot milk she had prepared 
for me, and went to bed. 

I am looking forward eagerly to Monday. 


(To be continued.) 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

NorRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Fones Brothers Elect Officers 


THE Fones Brothers Hardware Company, Little 

Rock, Ark., recently elected the following offi- 
cers: S. W. Tucker, president and treasurer; J. R. 
Fones, first vice-president; B. Morrison, second 
vice-president, and H. H. Tucker, secretary. J. 
Mandlebaum, the retiring president, has been con- 
nected with the company over 43 years, and has 
been an official of the company since 1888. He con- 
tinues his connection with the company as chair- 
man of the board of directors, where his wide busi- 
ness experience will be valuable in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The policy of the company and its active 
management will be in the hands of S. W. Tucker, 
Beauregard Morrison and H. H. Tucker. S. W. 
Tucker, who will have charge of the warehouse, and 
generally supervise the business, has been active in 
the hardware trade for 14 years. Mr. Morrison 
will, as heretofore, have charge of the buying and 
sales end of the business. He has been connected 
with the Fones Brothers Hardware Company for 36 
years, and his wide experience has been an invalua- 
ble factor in the growth of the company. H. H. 
Tucker will have charge of the finances and will 
manage the office. He has been connected with the 
company since 1909. 
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Motor Truck Distributors 


HE motor truck has come to play such 
an important part in the business life 
of this country that a recession from 

horseless delivery would throw the nation’s 
business decidedly out of gear. 

It has been most conclusively demon- 
strated that the motor truck saves time and 
money, as well as physical and mental wear 
and tear. Thousands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardware have carefully pre- 
pared statistics showing just the saving the 
installation of motor trucks has made over 
the old horse system, and it has materially 
affected their cost of doing business. In 
numerous cases where the drayage item of 
expense was unusually heavy, the saving 
made by motor trucks has reflected itself in 
reduced prices on merchandise. There are 
probably less than a dozen wholesale hard- 
ware houses in the United States which do 
not use regularly one or more motor-driven 
trucks. Some of the larger concerns are 
using as many as ten or twelve of them. 
Gasoline, even at war prices, has proved 
cheaper than hay, grain and extra labor. 

Not only have the big manufacturers and 
distributors of hardware recognized the real 
business value of motor deliveries, but the 
retailers as well are making good use of 
thousands of motor trucks. 

There are almost a countless number of 
old-style pleasure cars made over to run 
their last days with the delivery boy at the 
steering wheel, but every old car break- 
down on busy days reduces this number. 
The merchants are beginning to realize that 
a reliable machine is as much or more needed 
for business than it is for pleasure. 

It would be a hard matter to find a fair- 
sized town in this country where some hard- 
ware merchant was not enthusiastically 
using a light motor delivery truck. The 
grocery man, the laundryman, the suit-press- 
ing tailor, the butcher and the baker are also 
motor delivery dealers well weaned from the 
slow-going wagon of the past. 

Now the object of this brief editorial is 
not to talk about the good points of motor 
delivery. There are so many things favor- 
able to that popular system that every one 
acknowledges its advantages. The point 
HARDWARE AGE desires to emphasize is that 
a light motor truck is hardware. If the 
average dealer outside the hardware busi- 
ness was told that he must buy a motor truck 
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in his own town he would turn toward the 
hardware store as naturally as water flows 
down hill. 

The hardware merchant possesses a natu- 
ral advantage over any other seller if he 
desires to supply the local demand for light 
motor trucks and recognizing the standing, 
the financial stability and the selling power 
of the average hardware dealer, progres- 
sive manufacturers of such motor trucks are 
offering particularly attractive discounts to 
such dealers that are prepared to go after 
the business in their communities. The num- 
ber of hardware agencies established by 
these manufacturers during the past twelve 
months has shown a decided increase over 
any preceding year, and the results amply 
justify the prediction that the distribution 
of light motor trucks through hardware 
stores is to become general. 


Our Inefficient Tariff 


VERY disturbing factor in the national 
revenue situation is the rapid increase 
in importations without a correspond- 

ing increase in customs collections. Ever 
since the Underwood-Simmons tariff act was 
placed on the statute books in October, 1913, 
there has been a steady downward movement 
in the average ad valorem rate of duties col- 
lected until at the present time importations 
are paying barely 8 per cent, as against 19.4 
per cent for the entire period of the Payne- 
Aldrich law and 25.9 per cent for the Ding- 
ley law. Under this relatively low ad valo- 
rem it is not surprising that the customs 
collections should be far below normal, not- 
withstanding the fact that importations are 
showing impressive totals. For the month 
of August of the current year the total im- 
ports amounted to approximately $200,000,- 
000, as against $142,000,000 for the same 
month of 1915, an increase of 40 per cent. 
That this is not merely sporadic is clearly 
shown by an examination of the figures for 
the eight months ended August, 1916, during 
which the total importations aggregated 
$1,666,155,000, as against $1,150,858,000 for 
the same period of 1915, a gain of 45 per 
cent. 

The significance of these figures is em- 
phasized by the fact that only once in the 
history of the Government have the imports 
of the eight months exceeded the figures for 
1915, those for 1913 having aggregated 
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about five and a half million dollars more. 
It will therefore be seen that the imports 
for the past eight months have exceeded the 
previous high water-mark by nearly 45 per 
cent. The gains as compared with last year 
are distributed throughout nearly all the 
great groups into which current imports are 
divided. Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing have risen from $53,464,000 to 
$82,888,000; food stuffs in crude condition 
and food animals, from $18,192,000 to $18,- 
954,000; food stuffs partly or wholly manu- 
factured, from $21,729,000 to $25,946,000; 
manufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing, from $23,069,000 to $37,628,000. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of 
these statistics is the striking manner in 
which they refute the claims of the framers 
of the Underwood-Simmons bill that it would 
stimulate the importation of food stuffs 
rather than partially or wholly completed 
manufactures. The gain in the two classes 
of food stuffs is seen to be but $4,779,000, 
while that in manufactured goods is $22,- 
683,000. If these conditions can prevail 
when the leading manufacturing countries 
of Europe are at war, and therefore are con- 
centrating their energies upon the produc- 
tion of war material, what will happen when 
their manufacturing facilities are released 
for the production of standard goods for gen- 
eral consumption? 

In this connection the statistics for August 
and for the eight months ended August em- 
brace some exceedingly interesting figures, 
showing the extent to which all the belliger- 
ent countries, save Germany alone, are in- 
creasing their respective shares in our im- 
port trade. During August of this year we 
received from France merchandise to the 
value of $10,061,000, as compared with $7,- 
538,000 for the same month of 1915, while 
for the eight months of 1916 the total was 
$75,832,000, as against $46,994,000 for the 
same period a year ago. Our receipts from 
the United Kingdom during August of this 
year aggregated $24,596,000 as against $18,- 
535,000 for the same month of 1915, while 
for the eight months of this year the total 
was $219,115,000, as against $161,737,000 
last year. Even Russia participates in this 
exhibit, and while her share is not large it is 
increasing more rapidly than that of any of 
the other allies, having risen in August from 
$440,000 in 1915 to $1,703,000 in 1916. 
Russia’s share for the eight months of 1915 
was only $912,000, but for the same period 
of 1916 it is $3,558,000, an increase of nearly 
300 per cent. For the month of August, 
Italy shows a gain from $2,694,000 to $3,- 
908,000, and for the eight months an in- 
crease from $34,496,000 to $42,632,000. 
Even little Belgium is steadily increasing her 
share in our imports, the record showing a 
gain from $76,368 in August, 1915, to $90,- 
768 for the same month of 1916. 
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The argument that the reduction in duties 
has been a benefit to anyone falls flat when 
there is the practical experience that the cost 
of living has increased. The sum and sub- 
stance of the whole matter is that a large 
volume of imports is going to waste so far 
as the production of revenue is concerned, 
and it cannot be seen that anyone is bene- 
fited. 


The Strike Crop 


HE short grain crop and higher prices 
generally make for a full crop in an- 
other direction—namely, the strike 

crop. There have been more than 2000 
strikes in the United States during the last 
six months, according to the Bache Review. 
During the eight months of 1916 the number 
has been 2329 reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. During the whole of 1915 
the number was 633. 

Prosperity, as well as high prices, has 
contributed, carrying with it complete em- 
ployment of labor, producing labor scarcity 
—desire also naturally to share in the gold 
shower, with resulting restlessness and dis- 
content. 

The report of the bureau is to Sept. 1. 
August showed a decrease in the number 
of strikes compared with the preceding four 
months. There were 326 strikes and 9 lock- 
outs in August. Of these, 18 strikes and 
one lockout occurred east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio River; 38 strikes and 
one lockout west of the Mississippi, and the 
remaining 370 strikes and 7 lockouts in the 
district north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi. More 
than one-half of these strikes occurred in 
four States. Women figured in only 15 
strikes; 10 strikes included both men and 
women. 

There were 20 different causes for these 
disputes. The largest number, about one- 
quarter, were for increase of wages, 18 for 
decrease of hours, and 39 for increase of 
wages and decrease of hours. In 35 of the 
contests, a recognition of the union was one 
of the demands, and in 33 the strike was 
called because of hiring non-union men. 
There was one purely “sympathy” strike. In 
these various disputes in August 316,586 in- 
dividuals were concerned. 

Of the 90 strikes reported as ended in 
August, 25 were won, 13 lost and 27 com- 
promised. In 5 the strikers returned to 
work under promise of the employer to arbi- 
trate the matter under dispute; in 20 the 
result was not reported. The duration of 
60 of the strikes reported as ended was 892 
days altogether. 

The slowdown in a number of strikes 
seems to indicate adjustment to the present 
scale of cost of living. 
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SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY 


HE Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just closed a deal with 
the A. C. Gilbert Company of New Haven, 

Conn., whereby the big Philadelphia wholesalers 
take over the balance of the season’s output of Erec- 
tor toys. 

Last week’s issue of HARDWARE AGE had an im- 
portant influence on this enormous sale. The Sup- 
plee-Biddle buyer had placed an order for $30,000 
worth of these popular toys, but after reading the 
assistant manager’s toy story on page 231 of last 
week’s issue of HARDWARE AGE, he became en- 
thused to such a degree that he went before the 
board of directors of his company and asked for 
confirmation of his belief that instead of his orig- 
inal buy a quarter-million-dollar purchase was in 
order. This was promptly authorized, and the»big 
deal was immediately closed. 

With a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of Erec- 
tor, Briktor, Magic, Electrical Sets and Gilmotors 
to dispose of, and only a few weeks in which to do 
it things are humming in the Quaker City hard- 
ware house. 

Al Klein, Billy Steltz, Bob Biddle 2nd, Kem 
Grawe and George Ellis have had their heads to- 
gether, and things are already doing. Last week a 
delegation of special Supplee-Biddle salesmen vis- 
ited the New Haven toy factory and for two days 
absorbed the toy enthusiasm which A. C. Gilbert 
was fully prepared to shoot into them. They came 
back so keen to get on the big proposition ahead of 
them that the wisdom of the trip was demonstrated 
inside of twenty-four hours, and record sales have 
been coming in every day since. Two special auto- 
mobiles carrying window display materials and in 
charge of two clever window trimmers are kicking 
up dust in Philadelphia and its vicinity this week. 
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THE A.c.GILBERT CO. 
New Haven, Gonn. 


“ TRAIN LOAD 
LEAVING NEW HAVEN 
1916 


A $250,000 
PURCHASE 


Week by Sup- 


plee-Biddle Hardware Co. 
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—Service the Keynote 
to Rapid-Fire Sell- 
ing Campaign 


One of these missionary cars visited a well-known 
Pennsylvania retailer and found that he had over a 
hundred dollars’ worth of these toys on hand— 
bought from a competitor. “Fine, good house, 
square as a die,” they said. “We’re out boosting 
Erector toys, however, and we want to help you sell 
these,” and they did. They trimmed a great window, 
set it in motion, started business coming to that 
store, and as good-bye’s were being spoken the 
dealer said, “Say, this is sure a whirlwind cam- 
paign; you’d better send me about $40 worth of 
those Briktor toys. With a window like that working 
for us we’re going to beat last year’s records.” 

The Supplee-Biddle Company is buying advertis- 
ing copy in the leading hardware and toy publica- 
tions, and is putting forth every effort to make a 
toy-selling record that will line up with its big rec- 
ord-breaking purchase. 

HARDWARE AGE has always maintained that toy 
business was good business for the holiday season. 
The crowds attracted by toys are always ready to 
spend their Christmas money for numerous other 
hardware items. Retailers have been selling toys 
for years. . Recently the jobbers have become inter- 
ested. 

It is fortunate that they have done so this year 
as factory deliveries are slow, and few, if any, fac- 
tories are keyed up to the swift delivery of small 
orders as are the big hardware jobbers. 

“Service” will be the watchword during the next 
thirty days at Supplee-Biddle’s. Billy Steltz says 
it’s always been service, but they have a burr un- 
der the saddle to insure action this month. We pre- 
dict that their big toy purchase will be sold within 
five weeks. It will do much to wake toy makers 
up to the fact that hardware men are real dis- 
tributors. 


Biggest Single Toy Deal in History 
of Hardware Business Consum- 
mated this 
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A Review of Hardware Markets During 
the Past Year 


The Effect of the European War 


(Continued from HARDWARE AGE, Oct. 26) 


LINSEED OIL.—The domestic crop of flaxseed for 
some years has been inadequate for our needs which 
has compelled the importation of considerable quan- 
tities from abroad principally from Argentina, South 
America. This year the prolonged drought has cut the 
crop remarkably by, it is estimated on competent au- 
thority, two-thirds of normal, but that is on only ap- 
proximately 80 per cent acreage due to dry weather. 

Within the past month the advances have bave been 
sharp and seem to lead toward still higher prices. The 
quotation Oct. 18 for linseed oil, city brands, in lots of 
5 or more bbl. was 87c. and less than 5 bbl. 88c. per 
gallon. Calcutta linseed oil is $1.05 per gallon with 
boiled oil 1c. extra, double boiled oil and refined oil each 
2c. extra with oil in half barrels 2c. additional. 

The following tables made by high authority in the 
linseed oil business, covering transactions for large or- 
ders, show the trend of prices for raw oil since Sep- 
tember, 1915. 


High Low 
Price, Price, 
Gallon, Gallon, Gallon, 
1915 Cents Cents Cents 
SE Se esckvs caeckenwen 51.4 57 48% 
CD acs naeeh s cha we aeons 55.1 57 55 
NE a3 vars s wre he we a hw nae 60.1 64 56% 
MPO S. cc Sbevesiceceetes 60% 62 57 
1916 
ED nk ch dvd cdewné cee eees 69% 76 65 
1 ae ere rere 72% 74 70 
BEE wkwcnechacvaveeeenees 74% 75 74 
ME GN bed Hee stew Nee es canes 72.4 73 72 
ME 0a coe 66h a Ree Re 68.8 71 66 
PE Devine eb ebrildwenuweowes 62.3 64 61 
ME  tkasepaancdecokneere des 64.8 67 61 
pO REET eee eee 70.7 73 69 
cc ive eee dW Oee keen 69.7 74 68 
CE SO sancunekeeaeswes 82.3 8$ 77 


The cash prices for seed at Duluth, Minn., from 
August, 1915 to Sept. 1, 1916, have been approximately 
as follows: 


Average 
Approxi- 
1915 High Low mately 
MEE ec civ ces kvccewuaeen $1.69 $1.58 $1.64 
Re ers 1.84 1.62 1.78 
PD? say ck es bens eae 1.90 1.76 1.83 
INGVEMIDGP 2. ccc seve sccecs 2.12 1.93 2.03 
December ........-sssee> 2.20 1.98 2.09 
1916 
ED vcacpeeece Robiness 2.42 2.18 2.30 
Eo ceinecmbok eeeckenx, Se 2.28 2.31 
OO eer ree 2.16 2.24 
MEE 666s che taescccecee ee 2.01 2.10 
NE ra ark is alae atele tah ares 1.85 1.95 
PE areas ca kenevaeeeee 1.76 1.81 
SE ack e KERR O Os ar eceS ee 1.92 2.00 
PT ES Peers 2.621% 2.05 2.14 
OOF 2.02% 2.11% 
October 1-25 2.43 2.53% 





GRAPHITE.—F lake lubricating graphite has increased 
in price about 662/3 per cent during the past year. 
The standard flake graphite manufactured by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., comes 
from its mines at Ticonderoga, N. Y., and it is not pos- 
sible structurally to obtain it in any other form from 
that source. No matter how finely it is ground it still 
remains flakelike or of flat crystalline formation, which 
is especially advantageous for lubrication. There are 
other forms of graphite admirable for the purpose to 
which they are put, coming from other parts of the 
world, but from their peculiar crystal formation are in 
shape not so good for lubrication. 


RUBBER BELTING.—The demand for rubber belting in 
some quarters has taken the place of leather belting 
owing to the high cost of leather. Rubber belts have 
been much improved in recent years and render a more 
efficient service under trying conditions than was true 
earlier in their manufacture. 

Machinery has, as a rule, been speeded up and run 


faster than formerly, which necesarily carries along 
with it betterments in some of the accessories. Then 
rubber belting is cheaper than leather, and when sub- 
stituted for leather makers of it say it has done most 
excellent work. 

Rubber belting has brought about 5 per cent higher 
this year than in 1915, owing mainly to the higher 
prices for cotton duck which enters largely into the 
production of belting. 

PACKING.—Palmetto packing, one of the best makes, 
is fabricated from No. 1 crude asbestos, which has been 
greatly affected by war conditions, making the raw 
material both dear and scarce. 

In the production of this packing for cylinder and 
other bearings, the situation with the manufacturers 
finally resolved itself into a question of whether to buy 
inferior grades of asbestos in order to keep prices low 
or get No. 1 at exceedingly high cost and maintain the 
old high standard of quality, which had gradually made 
possible its standing. The only alternative was to use 
low-grade asbestos to lessen the cost. 

It was, however, determined to adhere to the finest 
quality of raw material and raise prices. The manu- 
facturers, however, have shared the higher cost with the 
consumer, while rigidly keeping up the quality. 

The advance over a year ago has been approximately 
70 per cent, but regardless of price the wisdom of main- 
tenance of quality has been abundantly justified by the 
receipt of orders coming from all over the world. 

ASBESTOS.—Merchandise made wholly or partly of 
asbestos fiber has been remarkably affected by the 
greatly enhanced cost of raw asbestos. The best and 
most of this material comes from Thetford Mines, a 
banking post-village and outport of Wolfe County on the 
Quebec Central Railroad, 80 miles southwest of Quebec, 
Canada. 

This mineral has advanced since the war began from, 
say, 150 to 200 per cent, and the various manufactured 
products based on asbestos have naturally followed the 
upward movement, not to mention the difficulty of get- 
ting it. 

The shortage of labor, due to war enlistments, com- 
pelled mine owners to operate with a smaller number 
of employees, which automatically soon led to labor 
troubles. One strike followed another, raising wages 
from approximatey $1.25 per diem until ultimately rates 
were higher by about 100 per cent. The miners ob- 
tained the advances so readily that they seemed to 
think there was no limit, but on Aug. 3 there was a 
shut-down by the proprietors which lasted until about 
Aug. 31. 

Even with Germany and Austria out of the market 
as buyers there was, owing to labor difficulties and shut- 
outs, a greatly decreased amount of raw material 
available. 

WINDOW GLAss.—Window glass has passed through 
important changes in prices during the past two years, 
and costs are very much higher than they were several 
years ago. 

On Jan. 25 the largest producers of machine-made 
window glass were quoting on the first three brackets, 
single thick, A and B qualities, 90 and 30 per cent; 
sizes larger than the first three brackets, A and B 
grades, single thick, 90 and 7% per cent, and all double 
thick, A and B, 90 and 20 per cent discount. In June, 
1915, prices were reaffirmed on the above basis and 
similar action was taken Sept. 4, 1915. Oct. 26, 1915, 
the first three brackets, A, single thick, were 90 and 
20 per cent; first three brackets, B, single thick, 90 
and 30 per cent, and larger than these sizes, single 
thick, A and B quality, 90 and 7% per cent. A double 
thick was made 90 and 10 per cent and B double thick 
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y0 and 20 per cent discount. Jan, 1, 1916, the first 
three brackets, A single thick, were 90 and 10 per cent; 
tirst three brackets, & single thick, 90 and 20 per cent; 
all above the first three brackets, A single thick, 89 and 
5 per cent, and ali larger in B single thick 89 and 5 
per cent. Double strength, A quality, became 90 per 
cent and double strength, B, 90 and 10 per cent discount. 

March 10, 1916, the first three brackets, A, single 
thick, were 89 per cent and B, single, first three brack- 
ets, 90 and 10 per cent, with all sizes above the first 
three brackets, A and B single, 88 per cent. All double 
strength, A quality, was 89 per cent, and all B quality, 
double strength, 90 per cent. 

For shipment prior to Oct. 25, this year, the first 
three brackets, A, single thick, were 87 per cent; same 
sizes, B, single, 89 per cent, and larger glass, A and B, 
single thick, 86 per cent, with all double thick, A qual- 
ity, 87 per cent, and all double thick, B quality, 89 per 
cent discount. < 

From and after Oct. 25, 1916, the first three brackets, 
A, single, were 88 per cent, and the same brackets, B, 
single, 90 per cent discount from jobbers’ list. Larger 
sizes, both A and B, single thick, were made 87 per cent, 
and all sizes, A quality, double thick, 88 per cent, with 
B quality, double thick, 89 per cent from jobbers’ list. 
These prices have been applying to both domestic and 
Canadian markets. 

Business for some time has been excellent for this 
season of the year and at present the various houses, 
as a rule, have about all they can attend to. 

Sales will show, we are told, advances of from 25 to 
380 per cent gross for this year over 1915. By the 
end of the current year, provided trade is as good as 
it has been so far, the increases it is thought may run 
from 35 to 40 per cent by Jan. 1, assuming the same 
ratio of increase. 


Rope.—On Jan. 1, 1916, Manila rope, jobbers to re- 
tailers, first grade was 14c., second grade 13c. and 
third grade 1lic. base per pound. Jan. 5 it became 
respectively 15c., 14c. and 12c. base per pound. At 
the same period sisal rope, first grade, was 10c. and 
second grade 914c. base per pound. Jan. 22 there was 
lc, per pound advance on sisal rope, making it 11c. on 
first quality and 10%c. on second grade. On Jan. 21 
prices on Manila rope advanced lc. per pound, making 
Manila rope first grade, 16c., second grade 15c., and 
third grade 13c. base per pound. Jan. 25 Manila rope 
went up another cent to 17c., 16c. and 14c. respectively 
for first, second and third grades. Feb. 3 sisal moved 
up again 1c. to 12c. and 11%c. for first and second 
grades. Feb. 12 Manila rope advanced another cent 
to 18c., 17c. and 15c. respectively, and May 1 another 
cent to 19c., 18c. and 16c., as now for first, second and 
third grades. July 1 sisal rope followed suit, going 
up lc. to 13c. and 12%c. base per pound on first and 
second qualities, and July 20 there was another cent 
increase to 14c. for first grade and 13%c. for second 
grade base per pound. 

Business since Jan. 1 has been so heavy that probably 
all or most manufacturers have been unable to take on 
business outside of their regular trade. As a rule the 
instructions from headquarters have been to protect 
regular customers and to decline outside offers, as mills 
have been behind for two or three months on deliveries 
and are not yet caught up. 

There are manufacturers who are looking for busi- 
ness outside of their regular customers in Manila rope, 
but not for sisal business. 

The lower prices for crude oil made during last 
summer decreased the business in drilling cables for 
oil wells somewhat, so that there has been a falling off 
in this line because of the fewer wells drilled. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS.—Late in March last clothes 
wrinvers were advanced throughout the list generally. 
The J ovell Mfe. Company, Erie, Pa., and others. forced 
by the marked increase in metals particularly, which hit 
hardest. for instance refined and cast iron, spelter for 
galvanizine, etc., made a moderate increase, which, we 
are assured, did not nearly cover the actual higher costs. 
In other words, wringer manufacturers absorbed much 
of the rise in producing costs, one of which was labor. 
The increase was $2 per dozen over the average normal 
price of clothes wringers before the outbreak of the 
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war in Europe. Besides the universal dearth of much 
wanted raw material, there have been trequent labor 
troubles, which, although to a considerable extent in 
this case indirect, have embarrassed production through 
annoying changes and disruption of organization. 

There are hardware men, usually weil informed, who 
have become obsessed with the idea that wringers had 
advanced so much that distributors were not able to 
get the reasonable profit they are entitled to, probably 
unthinkingly confusing wringers with the countless 
other articles very much higher. 

To better show the trend of prices during the last 
six or seven years the following figures are given, 
which apply to a five-year, ball-bearing, inclosed gear 
wringer, fairly typical of the line. They are arranged 
in order of price decreases: April 16, 1910, per dozen, 
$48.50; Nov. 1, 1910, $43.50; Oct.°21, 1909, $42.50; 
Jan. 25, 1918, $41.50, and March 20, 1916 (now cur- 
rent) $41 per dozen. 

Arranged in the same chronological order, prices on 
the same general type of wringer but carrying only a 
three-year guarantee, were respectively per dozen, $42, 
$38, $37, $36.50 and $37. 

It should be remembered that there was an abnormal 
low general level carly in 1915, which was due to 
causes not necessary to traverse now, but which could 
not profitably be permanent and ought not to be reckoned 
with other than as special. Nevertheless, the point is 
made that the prices now prevailing are not, even in 
such a high general market, appreciably above. the ab- 
normal low level of early 1915. 


WIirE NaILs.—The mills have long been operating to 
capacity in the production of wire products, such as 
wire nails, barb wire, fence wire and staples, with 
the demand still heavy. The changes in wire nails per 
keg of 100 lb. based on carloads to jobbers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh during the past year have been as here given: 
Dec. 20, 1915, $2.10; Feb. 12, 1916, $2.30; Feb. 29, $2.40; 
May 1, $2.50 and Aug. 5, which still holds, $2.60 base 
per keg. 

The prices on wire products as named above are sub- 
ject to an additional 5c. per cwt. on carload to retailers 
over base. On less than carloads to jobbers there is 
5c. beyond base, and for less than carloads to retailers 
the extra is 15c. per 100 Ib. over base. 


Suot.—The fluctuations in shot during the interval 
since the beginning of the calendar year have been as 
follows: Jan. 6, drop shot (all of the following based 
on 25-lb. bags), sizes smaller than B, $2.10; drop shot, 
B and larger sizes, $2.35; chilled shot, $2.60, and dust 
shot, $2.60. On July 6 there was a decline of 10c. per 
bag to $2, $2.25, $2.50 and $2.50 respectively. Aug. 3 
there was another drop of 10c. per bag to $1.90, $2.15, 
$2.40 and $2.40 respectively. On Aug. 18 there was 
an advance of 10c. per bag to $2 for drop, smaller than 
B; $2.25 drop, B and larger; $2.50 chilled and $2.50 
for dust shot. 


FENCE STAPLES.—The increases in the price of gal- 
vanized fence staples, carloads to jobbers, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, have been as here given: Dec. 20, 1915, $2.95; 
Jan. 22, $3.05; Feb. 12, $3.15; Feb. 29, $3.25; May 1, 
$3.35, and Aug. 5, still in force, $3.45 base per 100 lb., 
with the usual differentials for less quantities to jobbers 
and to retailers. 


ANNEALED FENCE WIRE.—Annealed fence wire for the 
current year has moved upward in harmony with other 
wire products, carloads to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as 
follows: Dec. 20, 1915, $1.95; Jan. 22, $2.05; Feb. 12, 
$2.15; Feb. 29, $2.25; May 1, $2.45, and Aug. 5, still 
effective, $2.55 per 100 lb. 


GALVANIZED BARB WIRE.—The advances in galvan- 
ized barb wire during the past year, carloads to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per 100 lb., occurred on the following 
dates: Dec. 20, 1915, $2.95; Jan. 22, $3.05; Feb. 12, 
$3.15; Feb. 29, $3.25; May 1, $3.35, and Aug. 5, $3.45, 
which is still the price, with the regular differentials to 
jobbers and retailers for less than carloads. 

Wire ScrREEN CLoTH.—The prices of black wire screen 
cloth, which is the staple type in this line, have not gone 
up remarkably for nearly two years, if compared with 
many other staple commodities fabricated from metals. 
On Jan. 11, 1915, the price to retailers per 100 sq. ft. 
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was $1.25; Nov. 11, 1915, wire cloth was still $1.25, 
which was a reaffirmation of previous prices for a com- 
ing season’s trade, but on Feb. 24, 1916, higher costs 
for wire from which to weave cloth caused manufac- 
turers to raise the price, and on Oct. 9 it became $1.45 
per 100 sq. ft. Business in this line has been excep- 
tionally good, the mills having worked to capacity in 
most if not all cases, and the leading manufacturers 
certainly have had more business offered than they could 
execute. 


BATHROOM Fi1xTuRES.—One of the principal manu- 
facturers of fine bathroom fixtures, owing to the en- 
hanced cost of brass materials, has since the beginning 
of the new year advanced them from 331/3 per cent 
to 40 per cent, and is now executing orders in about 
six weeks after their receipt. 


WIRE Goops.—The Bridgeport Wire Goods Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., at the beginning of September last 
advanced its wire goods, including soap dishes, broilers, 
etc., approximately 10 per cent and garment hangers 
about 20 per cent, which have been the only general 
increases made by the company during the past year. 


CoFFEE MILLS.—Coffee mills were advanced May 16 
last the equivalent of about 14 per cent on account of 
higher cost of lumber and metals. Previous to that 
increase the prices on coffee mills, we are assured, had 
been in force for nearly ten years on the leading lines 
without material, if any, change. 


Low Price Saws.—The Central Hardware Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturing lines of saws very 
moderately priced for the notion and ten-cent trade, 
advanced its cheap hand saws on Oct. 1, 15 per cent, 
which was the first increase since the beginning of the 
new year. The company also advanced the remainder of 
the line of inexpensive tools 15 per cent, among which 
are planes, bevels, squares, calipers, levels, etc. 


ScrEws.—The situation in wood screws has been domi- 
nated by the unprecedented demand, which has been out 
of all proportion to the manufacturing capacity to 
supply. Most of the factories making them, it is said, 
have commonly been unable to meet the requirements 
of customers in less than two months after orders were 
placed and sometimes more. 

The base discounts have been as follows: July 1, 1915, 
87% and 5 per cent, with for average orders an extra 
25 per cent; Dec. 18, 1915, 85 per cent, with the extra 
reduced to 20 per cent; Jan. 21, 1916, 85 per cent as 
on Dec. 18 on the iron wood screws, but prices were 
advanced about 26 per cent net on brass screws over 
the December price. March 27 the base discount be- 
came 80 per cent and Sept. 21, 77% per cent base dis- 
count from list, all carrying the same extras as fixed 
last December. 

Ecc BeEatTers.—The Taplin Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn., manufacturing Dover style egg beaters, 
had a price of $6 per gross Jan. 1, last. On May 24 
egg beaters were advanced to $6.50 and recently, on 
Oct. 10, to $7.75 per gross. The company is very much 
behind on orders which often require 90-day deliveries, 
working with the utmost expedition. 


CAN OPENERS.—C. H. Calor, Plainville, Conn., has 
advanced prices on can openers about 10 per cent, with, 
it is observed, strong probabilities of another advance 
in the near future. 


PADLOCKS.—The principal manufacturers of padlocks 
in 1916 made four advances, each averaging about 10 
per cent. These dates were Feb. 7, March 23, June 7 
and Aug. 29. Some of the advances were a little more 
and others somewhat less than the figure given, but 
generally speaking close to 10 per cent each time. Busi- 
ness has been fairly good for domestic consumption, but 
very much better for export. 


SHOE DauBeRS.—Parks & Parks, Troy, N. Y., ad- 
vanced their lines of shoe daubers about 10 per cent 
near the beginning of 1915 because of war conditions, 
but have not changed the price since. The increase in 
this product was due to the higher cost for bristles 
and handles. The bristles generally used in daubers 
come mostly from China, ranging in cost from, say, 
48c. to 60c. per pound. Some of the high-grade bristles 
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from Russia, which are prohibitive for daubers, used 
for paint and other brushes, cost from 12% to 30 times 
as much now because of the European war. 


Vises.—The largest and oldest establishment manu- 
facturing full lines of vises for almost every purpose, 
under normal conditions were quoting 50 per cent as a 
base discount tor a large number of vises of different 
classes. Despite all that has happened in the last two 
years, it was only on Aug. 12 last that the price was 
advanced to 45 and 5 per cent base discount. This level 
was maintained for awhile, but the cost for tool steel 
and other material, even to lumber or boxing the goods, 
advanced so steadily that another increase was made 
to 40 and 5 per cent base or approximately 10 per cent. 
These advances have been exceedingly moderate, it is 
claimed, compared with other upward movements on 
general merchandise. It is explained that because of 
raw materials on hand or covered by contract for long 
periods (at much better than present prices), vise 
makers have given customers favorable terms on pur- 
chases, which easily could have been raised more and 
sooner if based on the prevailing cost of material not 
covered by contract or if renewed at the advanced 
figures. 


Personal 


H. W. FINNELL was recently elected vice-president 
of Templeton Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, IIl., manufac- 
turers of Simplex jacks, and assumed his duties with 

















H. W. Finnell 


the company on October 1. “Harry” Finnell, as he 
is familiarly known to his hosts of friends, has been a 
prominent figure in railway supply circles for over ten 
years, and just prior to his present affiliation was gen- 
eral manager of the Henry Giessel Company, in which 
concern he will still retain his interests. Templeton 
Kenly & Co., Ltd., have for years confined themselves 
solely to the manufacture of jacks for industrial and 
railroad purposes, but recently entered the automobile 
accessory field, with the result that Simplex automobile 
jacks are now part of the standard equipment of a 
number of high-grade pleasure cars and motor trucks. 
Mr. Finnell’s genial personality and wide acquaintance 
in industrial circles make him particularly well quali- 
fied for his new work and hearty felicitations for his 
success are extended him by his many friends and 
former associates. : 


THE RoESCH-KOHL ENAMEL RANGE COMPANY, Belle- 
ville, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000 by Joseph P. and Arthur A. Roesch and 
William A. Busiek, and will equip a plant to manufac- 
ture ranges. 











Publicity for the Retailer 


1916 Christmas Trade Predicted to Surpass All Previous 
Records—Now Is the Time to Shape Up Your Plans 
for the Big Holiday Drive—Some Xmas Publicity 
Which Has Brought Results 


By BURT J. PARIS 
Strong Departmentized Christmas Ad 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 21 in.). Now that the financial 
sharps and trade experts have come out in the open 
and stated positively that holiday business this year 
is simply going to be one record-smashing jingling 
of dollars, it is up to all of us to stage a neat little 
publicity coup and sneak up alongside this Golden 
River just as the current flows at top speed. In 
other words, plan your Xmas publicity NOW—not 
to-morrow or next week, but NOW; make the start 
to-day by giving some study to the Christmas an- 
nouncements we herewith reproduce. First, make 
up your mind to spend every cent you possibly can. 
Don’t take last year’s appropriation for a guide for 
this year is not at all comparable with 1915. Sec- 
ond, keep close watch on this department, for during 
the next few weeks we will reproduce Christmas 
publicity that has proved effective. We will show 
sufficient examples and furnish you with enough 








Theodore Crotvell 


(The Hardware Man on the Corner) 
requests that in selefting your Christmas Gifts 
you inspert the many useful, handsome 
and economical articles 


he has to offer 


A partial list inside 








sales ideas to take care of the bulk of your ap- 
propriation. These examples will include ads, book- 
lets, store papers, circulars, envelope stuffers, an- 
nouncements and other profitable forms of Christ- 
mas appeal. They will at least start your Christ- 
mas idea fountain to work and you will discover 
a wealth of material that you can adapt to 
your own use. Third, get as much of your 
Christmas publicity material as possible shaped 
up now. Now is the ideal time to get the book- 
lets and other shelf material requiring time in 
preparation on the shelf ready for the days when 
you’ll have to be on the firing line instead of down 
in the basement writing booklet copy. If you will 
only take heed of what we say now, your smile on 
Jan. 1, 1917, will be long and large. Here’s a de- 
partmentized ad used by Hugel & Heiserman and 
it’s a business getter from the word “go.” The 
heading and cut are most excellent. We would sug- 





A FEW HARDWARE STORE SUGGESTIONS 


4 
Pocket Knives Coffee Perculators 


Carvers Nut Crackers 

Nut Picks Child’s Sets 

Silver Plated Knives and Tea and Table Spoons 
Forks Aluminum Tea Kettles 

Scissors Coffee Pots and Tea 

Scissors Sets Pots 

Desk Sets Brass Fern Dishes and 

Razors Jardenieres 

Safety Razors Carpet Sweepers 

Razor Strops Meat Grinders 


Razor Hones Clark’s Carriage Heaters 


Shaving Brushes Skates 
Manicuring Sets Sleds 

Nail Files Sleighs 

Chafing Dishes Ingersoll Watches 
Trays—Forks and Spoons Compasses 
Crumb Sets Guns 

Ramekins Rifles 

Casseroles Hunting Coats 
Bean Pots Dog Collars 
Coffee and Tea Pots Horse Blankets 


THEODORE CROWELL 
The Hardware Man on the Corner 
Kane, Pennsylvania 











No. 3—An Xmas invitation worth duplicating 
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Hardware 
Gift 
A Gift 
of 
Service 


— 
Hints 
for 

The Christmas 


Shopper From 
Hugel & Heiserman 








‘We have hundreds of articles in stock that make suitable 
Christmas presents. Everything. we have to offer is of the 
highest quality, while the prices are low, as low as it is possible 
to make them, when quality is considered. Come in and let us 
help you with your Christmas shopping. 


SILVERWARE 


Our Silverware is the celebrated Wm. Rodgers and the Rodgers 
1847, They need no introduction to you. 
Fr seabed 500s od onesies sians. 
sas | epapacnntepae ‘or wl o a 
75e to $1.50 a Set 








a of obs : Teaspoons. ee oe oe 
= of six Tablesp cons. sence 91 50 to $3.00 a = 
Sugar Shell and Butter bry .. tesscetenie vended idiieee a Pair 

_ x 2, acy 
babe — Kaife, Fork ao poo! ye 











Aluminum Ware Casseroles 


“Wagner” Cast Aumisum Ever erpertence the difference 
Yrare Ie the strongest and most | | between an everyday stew and a 

urable ware made, Manutso | | stew the Bate, lg 
‘uae?, Poe ASM Te HE | | meRes" Sa ine’ navor ana ‘the 

and Cnished In the latest designs. cooking of tb, "Come in and 
This ware makes a present that see our line of “Royal Roches- 
will be appreciated. ter” Casseroles. They are 
Tea Pote........-+6- $2.00 Each mounted = ae led containers 
Tea Kettles......... $3.00 Each | | of bandsom 
$2.25 


Prices $2.00 to $5.00 Each 





Percolators || Serving Dishes 


“Rochester” Pererlators ex- —— dishes are handsome tn 
tract the good of the coffee and design and constru ction. Plated 
eliminate the bitter elements pry “Halehed by the “Rochester” 
caused by the ordinary methods method, with Porcelain China 
of boiling. They're construction and Guernsey {nsets. They make 
fe simple and sanitary, easy to bandsome additions to your din- 

Jean and easy to operate. Get ing table, as well as serviceabie 
her one for Christmas. presents. 


Price $2.00 to $3.00 Each Price $2.00 to $5.00 














SKATES 


Skates for the boys. Skates for the girls. Ice Skat and 
Roller Skates, all sizes and styles in stock. We sell the celebrated 
“Winslow” Skates. They excel all others in workmanship, tae 
and material. 

Roller Skates from . seco 
Boys’ Ice Skates ......+ 
Girl's Ice Skates.....ccccccscceces seeeccces 











Sleds Auto Express 


For the boy or girl who wants Built lke the “Irish Mail”, 
a Sled at Christmas. We have only better and more service- 
able. These cars are strong, 

an tmmense assortment of Bish} | ign: in weight and easy run. 
Sleds and je Sleds and in fact] | ning. They are made entirely of 
Sleds of every description. wrought steel and malleable 


Come in and make your selec- fron, exoept the seat, which is 
ton while the stock is complete. hard wood. Just what the boy 
Prices 25c to $3.00 would like on 
Price $3.75 Each. 
. 

Flexible Sleds , 

We have the Flexible Sled Vel ipedes 
the boy wants. With it he can Get that son, cousin, brother 


go around any corner or turn io or nephew a Velocipede for 
a 80 foot circle. The runners} | Christmas. We bave them with 
are solid steel and flexible rubber tires and without They 
enough to keep the Sled under | | have rigid steel frames, large 
perfect control of the boy who barrel hubs, with outer beari: 

guides it. adjustable seats and handle ca 


Price $1.00 to $3.00 Price $1.50 to $4.00 Each. 














POCKET KNIVES 


Always make suitable and acceptable presents when presented to man 
or boy. Get bim a “Robeson” Shur Edge Pocket Knife and you will 
please him. They are the Knife with the guarantee. 


Price 25¢ to $2.50 Each. 


HUGEL & HEISERMAN 


HARDWARE 
19 EAST MAIN STREET. PHONES 940 

















No. 1—Full of holiday selling “punch” 
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gest obtaining a similar cut and making use of 
that effective slogan, “A Hardware Gift—A Gift 
of Service.” In fact, you would do well to adopt 
that slogan as your 1916 Christmas battle-cry, “A 
Hardware Gift—A Gift of Service.” It rings true 
and is right in line with the S. P. U. G. movement 
that was so popular last year and which will be 
more so this year. Sensible giving will again be 
the keynote of 1916 Christmas shopping. The 
opening talk here is valuable because it suggests 
completeness of stocks and variety of offerings. 
Those are important points to emphasize in any 
Christmas ad. The panels are effectively arranged; 
the contrast afforded by the horizontal and vertical 
shapes makes the ad very easy to read. The single 
display line makes each panel’s subject entirely 
clear. The description and comments followed by 
the pricing make the appeal of each panel very 
complete. Another point to note is the use of the 
same face of type for display throughout the ad. 
This also contributes to the clean-cut look of the 
announcement. 


Excellent Use of Ready-Made Xmas Ad 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 8% in.). The manufacturers 
can aid you greatly in your Christmas campaign 
with their ready-made ads. Here is a ready-made 
ad used by Hoff & Bro., Reading, Pa. It is a most 
attractive as well as convincing appeal to the Christ- 
mas shopper. Note the contrast in the gray tones 
of the cuts and the black of the border and also 
note the neat manner in which this border is 
broken for each cut. An ad featuring such articles 
as coffee urns, chafing dishes, etc., is a most profit- 
able ad to run, for these articles are first choice 
of many shoppers. 


A Unique Invitation 

No. 3 (Folded size, 54% in. x 6% in.). Here is a 
little Christmas publicity stunt that brought busi- 
ness to its originator, Theodore Crowell, “The 
Hardware Man on the Corner,” Kane, Pa. The an- 
nouncement was printed on soft white stock, similar 
to that used in regular wedding invitations. Note 
that the design, arrangement and wording of the 
invitation carries out the idea of the conventional 
engraved announcement. This gives it an indi- 
vidual stamp and insures a reading. The inside page 
speaks for itself. It is just the thing for a shopper 
to use as a purchase reminder. All that is neces- 
ary is to check the items listed that appeal and 
fold up the announcement for reference while shop- 
ping. Its convenient size makes it altogether de- 
sirable for this purpose, as it may be easily tucked 
in the purse or pocket. Green ink was used on both 
pages. The dainty Christmas tree cut may be had 
from the American Type Founders Company, New 
York City, for 30 cents. Just clip the ad and send 
it to this firm with remittance. While it would 
be most desirable to use an envelope to match the 
announcement stock, it is not vital. It may be 
mailed in your regular envelope. Don’t overlook 
an invitation of this kind. It is a good opening gun 
to fire to your mailing list and for use in the store. 
Its individual make-up gives it a distinct snap and 
“punch.” 

A Fine Piece of Copy 


No. 4 (1 col. x 9% in.). When you glance over 
this copy, another Hallowe’en will have passed into 
history and so we are showing you this ad that you 
may enjoy reading over a very well-written piece of 
text. The ad comes to us from the Danbury Hard- 
ware Company, Danbury, Conn. Not until you reach 
the very last line of this copy do you know what is 
being offered for sale. In fact as you peruse the ad, 
you forget it is an ad altogether. There is food 
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UNIVERSAL 
Christmas 






UNIVERSAL Colfee Urns 
and Percolators 
Percolators, from $2.00 
Um, fren 6.08 


Gifts that last a lifetime— 
What better choice can you 
make? Every woman will 
appreciate a gift selected 
’ from among the famous 


UNIVERSAL Home 
They eal every latest im- 
‘me esign and operation 
ides many exclusive features 
which add greatly to their 
efficiency. 
A great variety of appliances 





work and money. 





Needs. Each deviceis made 
to fill a distinct home need 

in a wide range of patterns at 

prices to suit your purse. 


and their’ use saves time, 
Comein today andlook themover. 


Tea Samovars, from 10.00 


“See Our Windows” 
“Glad to Serve You” 











BELL 419, CONS. 33 


pa BRO., Inc. 403 Penn Sq... 


“Reading’s Plain Figure Hardware Store” 





No. 2—A valuable ready-made Christmas ad 


for thought in this style of presentation. It may 
be used in connection with many articles of hard- 
ware and it offers to the hardware ad man an op- 
portunity as wide as a mountain vista. Think of 
penning a little essay on the development of the 
automobile, from the days of one-cylinder engines 
and eight-cylinder hopes to the luxury of the pres- 
ent-day vehicle, winding up softly by stating that 
the Danbury Company caters to every need of, the 
modern motorist. People like the story element in 
advertising and we would be glad to see the re- 
tailer make greater use of it. The copy trail is 
blazed by this good Danbury ad. 





ree rica tkisiaeicecicc as. 


re: 
= Halloween” 


From time immem- 
orial the last night of 
the month of October 
has been known as #& 
Halloween or All Hallow 
Even and of all the 
nights cf the year this 
is the one upon which 
supernatural influences 
most prevail. It is the 
great anniversary to 
fairies, gnomes, elves 
and witches Hajloween 
is a curious hodge- 
podge of pagan and 
Christian beliefs and 
superstitions. The an- 
cient Romans long be- 
fore the Christian 
era held a feast on 
the first day of No- 
vember dedicated to 
Pamona, the Goddess of 
fruits and seeds. About 
the same date the 
Drueds annually cele- 
brate their great au- 
tumn festival to the sun 
which was a kind of 
thanksgiving. But what 
was once a ceremony of 
belief has now oo 
a thing of sport. 
evening which was once 
spent in serious incan- 
tations. is now devoted 
to jollity and mirth and 
for a complete and jolly 
Halloween we have a 

complete line of favors. 
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HARDWARE (0 
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$49-251,Main St. b 
A. R. JONES, Pree 
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Hardware Age 


“Tora lok 3 


Have a Look 
Our South Window 


Mr. E. D. Farquhar- 
son, expert window art- 
ist, has entered this & 
window 

‘“‘Champion”’ Spark 
Plugs in the national 
contest of hardware. 
store windows. 

You'll find here al- 
most everything needed 
for the proper equip- 
ment of the garage and 
the automobile— 
Columbia Batteries. 
Champion Spark Plugs. 
Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 

& ers. 

& Oils and Greases. 

&) Cans, Measures, 
Funnels. 

Straps, Belts, Chains, 
Sprays, Wax Finishes. 
Paints, Varnishes. 
Clocks, Tools, Kits. 
Lunch Kits. 

Search Lights. 

Ever Ready Lamps. 
Watches, Compasses. 
Wrenches, Vises. 
Jacks, Pumps. 

And everything here 


Has Got to Be Right. 
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319-251 Malo St 
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No, 4—Interesting from 
start to finish 
No. 5—Playing up the 
window 





All About a Hardware Store Window 


No. 5 (1 col. x 8% in.). This Danbury ad 
features a store window and additional interest is 
given the featuring by reason of the window being 
a prize entry. Incidentally, it is a mighty good 


way to approach Brother Motorist by calling his 
attention to a window which contains about every- 
thing in which he might be interested. Anybody 
will take time to look at a window and looking at 
window displays is dangerous business—for the 
lookee. 


It makes inroads on individual wealth. 


Could you 
fil em 

















Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Nov. 2, 1916. 

[HERE are lines of hardware that are obviously in 

better demand than ever. The market is very bare 
of numerous staple goods, including different kinds of 
mechanics’ tools, particularly wrenches, files and drills, 
which are increasingly hard to get in anything like 
satisfactory quantities. There are plenty of buyers 
who would take more if manufacturers would accept 
the orders. Producers, however, are holding them down 
to specific orders for prompt shipment, or at factory 
convenience. 

For strictly season’s goods orders are being taken for 
spring delivery, but not in the blanket form as has often 
been customary. Orders must be definite, but on some 
lines there is the privilege of a limited additional quan- 
tity if wanted. 

There seems to be slight, if any, improvement in 
transportation facilities. Manufacturers are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in getting needed materials 
delivered at their works, and do not seem to be making 
much headway in gains over orders, which resembles 
the conditions five or six months ago. 

Current business with some manufacturers is prac- 
tically equivalent to present production, so that fac- 
tories are unable, quite commonly, to gain appreciably 
on goods needed for orders booked. 

There are buyers who frequently order naming April 
or some time ahead for delivery, but manufacturers, as 
a rule, will only accept for shipment at once, or at fac- 
tory convenience, so advising customers. Then direc- 
tions come to “enter in terms according to your letter.” 

The purely local trade is keeping up pretty well, al- 
though tool business here is not much better than it 
was. Mechanics employed on building construction are 
not buying as freely as usual because less buildings 
are being erected. 

With a leading jobber October has shown the small- 
est percentage of increase this year. Part of this he 
ascribes to the fact that September was a very heavy 
month. when merchants bought early. Now, however, 
the later classes of fall and winter goods are going out 
in better volume. 

Retailers are not complaining to any extent, and all 
are quoted as doing quite well. In the main there are 
many workmen who are not participating directly in the 
pecuniary gain due to war orders, which curtails some- 
what their purchases. 

The last advance in builders’ hardware was not so 
much on account of getting new business as that order 
books are stuffed with old orders which are not yet 
cleaned up. 

Products based on wire are exceptionally hard to get, 
among which are stove bolts and screws. Hammers 
and hatchets are still scarce and imported goods simply 
cannot be had for the most part. 


WirE NaiLs.—The market is described as stiff as it 
well can be. During most of October there were many 
orders given by merchants with long pockets and shrewd 
heads for mill shipments. Such orders have been placed 
to ship at factory convenience, but not beyond Jan. 1. 
These nails are being taken from factories and placed 
in warehouse for spring business. Many dealers, how- 
ever, do not have either the required funds or storage 
capacity to do this. 

Wire nails in store are $3.25 and carted by the jobber $3.30 
base per keg. 

Cut Naits.—There is a scarcity in cut nails. Stocks 
are broken and extremely low with manufacturers. 
Export business has been lighter for a month or more, 
although one exporter has been compelled to turn down 
orders including one for 1700 kegs. Owing to scarcity 
the Pittsburgh price based on carloads to jobbers is 20c. 
per keg of 100 lb. higher than wire nails. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.25, and delivered by the jobber 


$3.30 base per keg. 


BRASS AND CopPeR.—The brass and copper mills can- 
not take all the business offered. Copper is becoming 
scarcer all the time, which is partly attributed in some 
quarters to more or less manipulation on foreign ac- 
count. Domestic business is good, but not excessively 
large, the overseas trade being estimated at approxi- 
mately two-thirds. Market conditions are different in 
many respects from anything previously known for a 
long period, if indeed ever before, with the situation 
tightening continually. Copper, we are reliably in- 
formed, is being bought now for 1917 delivery, say up 
to 15 months. 


Copper sheets are 3714c. base per lb. and bare copper wire, 
for electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, is nominally 
31%c. base per lb. with the prospect of higher prices on wire 


for much actual business. 


LINSEED OIL.—Trading in linseed oil is very mer- 
curial and erratic. One hour a crusher will be in the 
market to sell and perhaps the next will decline to 
quote. No one appears to be offering much at present 
in round lots; on the other hand, buyers do not seem 
keen to contract in large volume either. Consumption 
in the different lines requiring linseed oil, so far, has 
been good, considering the greatly advanced cost. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is now 93c. for five or more 
bbl., and 94c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil is approximately from 90 to 9lc. per 
gal., according to seller and quantity. 

Rope.—There are rope manufacturers who are fairly 
well caught up on back orders; others are not, accord- 
ing to the character of cordage made. Trade in the 
Middle West has revived a bit, and the volume is a 
shade heavier. The higher price for crude oil lately 
has bettered the demand for drilling cables, the sales 
of which. fluctuate with the prices for petroleum. 

The principal difficulty in this industry is in keeping 
help, managers finding it impossible to maintain a 
skilled personnel to operate the machines. Workmen 
often stay, say, two weeks, two days, or two hours, and 
suddenly say “give me my money,” and leave, which 
is coming to be a common practice in many lines. 

Manila rope is 19c. for first grade, 18c. for second grade 
and 16c. base per lb. on third grade. 

Sisal rope is unchanged at l4c. for first grade and 13%c. 
base per lb. on third grade. 

Door CHEcCKS.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and 94 Centre Street, New York, on Nov. 1 advanced 
their prices on all door checks, including Eclipse door 
checks and springs, and all liquid door checks about 10 
per cent. 


SAsH WEIGHTS.—The advances in sash weights, in 
Eastern markets, during the past year have been as 
here noted, viz.: New York and metropolitan territory 
generally, delivered within carting limits, or f.o.b. 
terminals New York, Nov. 24, 1915, per ton $25; Dec. 
28, 1915, $27.50; Jan. 14, 1916, $30; May 18, $32, and 
July 14 last, $32.50. 

These upward movements have been rather because 
of increased cost of production than the demand for 
buildings. The construction season for the closing in 
of buildings, which calls for sash weights, is about a 
month late. This has been caused partly by strikes, 
especially among bricklayers and plasterers, together 
with a shortage of bricks due to transportation diffi- 
culties. 

In Boston sash weights are about $31 per ton; Phila- 
delphia, $32, and in Chicago a while ago they were ap- 
proximately $28 per ton. 


WINpbow G.tass.—Stocks are badly broken in window 
glass, and it will take, say, November and December 
to fill up on the short sizes with glass from the new 
fires, with really little new glass before the middle of 
November. Window glass will come along gradually, 
but not in large quantities until several weeks after 
the new blast. Some buyers have been advised against 
laying in heavy stocks, as there are persons who b:- 
lieve prices will weaken after the beginning of the new 
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year. The prices made by the leading glass company 
will undoubtedly govern the quotations of the hand- 
made glass plants. The increase in producing cost is 
authoritatively said to be far in excess of any former 
year. “Snappers” have forced manufacturers in West 
Virginia into the adoption of a high wage scale. 
natural gas supply in West Virginia, we are advised, 
has commenced to weaken in volume, and gas prices 
have advanced to more than double those of last year’s 
contracts. The gas pressure also is always less in cold 
weather, which further complicates the situation. If 
these statements are correct it is difficult to see just 
how there will be lower prices for glass. 
Prices, subject to change without notice, are: 


Single strength, A quality, first three brackets, 87 per cent, 
and B grade, single strength, first three brackets, 89 per cent 
discount from jobbers’ lists. Grades A and B, larger than 
the first three brackets, single thick, are 86 per cent discount. 

Window glass, double strength, A quality, is 87 per cent, 
and B quality 89 per cent discovfnt. 


SASH CorD, CLOTHES LINES, Etc.—The Silver Lake 
Company, Newtonville, Mass., owing to the sensational 
advances in fibers, especially cotton, has advanced this 
class of merchandise as follows: Silver Lake A, per lb., 
A white, 50c.; A drab, 55c.; Italian hemp, 75c.; linen, 
$1; Silver Lake white, 45c.; drab, 50c.; Eddystone 
white, Nos. 8 to 12, 35c.; 7, 35%4c.; 6, 36%4c. per lb. 

Silver Lake clothes lines, 50 ft., $35; 75 ft. $52.50; 
100 ft. all per gross, $70, all net. 

Chalk lines, Nos. 0 to 3, 5 per cent discount. 

White cotton mason and shade cord, 3% to 4%, 5 
per cent off, and awning cord, white, No. 5, 5 per cent 
discount. Linen shade cord, 3% to 4%, is now 20 per 
cent premium on the list. 

Box Straps, STEEL MATS AND FASTENERS.—The Cary 
Mfg. Company, Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has advanced its line of box straps to 25 per cent 
discount, Cary’s everlasting flexible steel mats to 30 
per cent discount, and corrugated fasteners, saw edge, 
to 55 per cent and plain edge to 65 and 5 per cent dis- 
count. 

LINES, UPHOLSTERERS’ NAILS AND WIRE CoRD.—The 
Turner & Stanton Company, Norwich, Conn., has ad- 
vanced the following goods as follows: Solid braided 
chalk, mason’s and awning lines to 20 per cent discount; 
braided lines to 50 per cent; twisted lines to 50 per cent, 
and white cotton clothes lines to 20 per cent discount, 
with cotton shade cord unchanged at 20 per cent dis- 
count from list. Furniture nails are now 10 per cent 
premium on list; plated nails, list prices net, and 
matchleather nails are unchanged at 50 per cent dis- 
count. Wire picture cord has been advanced to 80 per 
cent discount. 

MiLK CANs.—The Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, IIll., has advanced the price of the Sturges 
guaranteed capacity milk cans to 25 per cent discount 
from list. 

Door SPRINGS AND HINGES.—The Chicago Spring 
Butt Company, Chicago, IIl., is now quoting on Chicago 
(coil), door springs, 30 per cent discount, and on Re- 
liance (coil) springs 20 and 5 per cent from list. There 
has also been a change in the Chicago Relax floor 
hinge, No. 6000, to 45 and 7% and 10 per cent discount. 


SasH Corp, CoTTON LINES, Etc.—The Samson Cord- 
age Works, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., has made 
the following advances, viz.: Solid braided chalk lines, 
Nos. 0 to 3, and solid braided masons’ lines net list. 
Masons’ lines, shade cord, etc., in white cotton are now 
net list. Samson spot clothes lines, 50 ft. lengths, are 
$7.50; 75 ft., $11.25; 100 ft., $15. 


CH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Nov. 4, 1916. 
THE market situation is admirably summed up in the 
remark of a prominent manufacturer, who recently 
said: “We no longer seem to require salesmen. We 
need only order takers, and even then we are abso- 
lutely unable to fill the wants of our customers.” Job- 
bers find themselves in a like predicament and are 
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The price of braided sash cord is now, Nos. 8 to 12, 
drab cotton, 70c.; Italian hemp, 75c.; linen, $1, and 
white cotton, 55c.; spot cord, 55c.; Massachusetts, white, 
50c.; Massachusetts, drab, 65c., and Phoenix, white, 
Nos. 8 to 12, 35c. per lb. 


VISES AND RATCHET DRILLS.—The Charles Parker 
Company, Meriden, Conn., has advanced the price on 
competitive combination pipe vises to 50@50 and 10 per 
cent discount. Parker’s ratchet drills are now 30 per 
cent off the list. 


TirRE Botts.—The American Screw Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has advanced its tire bolts as follows, viz.: 
Eagle Philadelphia to 75 per cent and Bay State 60 
per cent discount from list. 


VISES AND PIPE WRENCHES.—J. H. Williams & Co., 
150 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently 
advanced the price on Vulcan chain pipe vises to 30 and 
10 per cent discount. The discount on Agrippa chain 
pipe wrench is 30 and 10 and 10 per cent and on the 
Vulcan improved chain pipe wrench 30 and 10 per cent 
discount from list. 


Fives, RASPS AND FILE HANDLES.—The Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, R. I., is now quoting the 
following prices on its various lines, viz.: Files, 
American, Arcade, Eagle, Great Western, Kearney & 
Foot and J. Barton Smith—all 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count from list. Other brands are as follows: Black 
Diamond and Nicholson, each 60 and 10 per cent and 
XF Swiss pattern 30 and 5 per cent discount. Nichol- 
son horse rasps are 70 and 10 to 75 per cent discount, 
and Nicholson spun ferrule file handles 30 and 5 per 
cent discount. 


Ice SKATES.—We learn from the Conron-McNeal 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., manufacturer of the Conron 
extension ice skates, that no change has been made 
in the prices covering the entire line for men’s and boys’ 
and girls’ and women’s skates, notwithstanding that 
steel, they say, has advanced 50 per cent and leather 
goods 100 per cent, such as is used in this production. 


ENAMELED WARE.—The Vollrath Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has advanced prices on enameled ware, ef- 
fective Oct. 25, as follows: New Ideal kettles, cast iron, 
40 and 10 per cent; Imperial hollow ware, cast iron, 30 
per cent; enameled ware, steel, white and white, 30 and 
10 per cent, and Special Blue 30 and 10 per cent dis- 
count from list. 

BLACKSMITHS’ APRONS.—The Livingston Nail Com- 
pany, 131 East Twenty-third Street, New York City, on 
Nov. 1, reduced the medium and heavy split aprons to 
10 per cent discount, leaving the mule aprons as here- 
tofore at 10 per cent off the list. Owing to the diffi- 
culty in getting raw material for the Star special 
apron, this line has been discontinued. 

WASHING MACHINES.—The Dexter Company, Fair- 
field, Iowa, manufacturer of washing machines, be- 
cause of increased costs in production has made some 
advances in the line ranging from 50c. to $1.50 each, 
effective Oct. 25, as follows: Dexter double tub, power, 
Model 2P, $31.50; Dexter, double tub, electric, Model 
2E, $56; Dexter hand Model DH, $8.50; Geyser 
vacuum, $8.50; Dexter, electric, stave-leg model, $39.50; 
Duchess power washer, Model 8P, $23, and Duchess, 
electric, Model 3E, $45. 

LAWN SPRINKLERS.—The Stuber & Kuck Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has made prices on its lawn sprinklers as 
follows: No. 1, $5.60; No. 2, $3.90, and No. 8 is un- 
changed at $2.50 per doz. 


CAGO 


forced to refuse many orders and delay the delivery of 
others. The retailer, however, is perhaps more in need 
of real salesmanship than ever before, in order to move 
the goods that he is able to stock in preference to those 
that the consumer demands. Prices are advancing so 
constantly in nearly all lines that it is very difficult 
to keep up with the market. One large jobbing house in 
the Middle West is employing 15 men constantly to re- 
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arrange prices and keep their catalogs up to date. Re- 
tailers in many cases are not giving the price end of 
the business enough consideration. In one instance, the 
proprietor of a large retail store who was utilizing his 
evenings in an effort to re-arrange his selling prices, 
lost a considerable sum of money through a clerk sell- 
ing an order of several hundred gross of brass screws 
at the old price. It cost him about 30 per cent more 
than the screws were sold for to replace them in his 
stock. Another retailer recently sold a bill of hardware 
at what seemed to be a profit of 20 per cent. The bill 
came to $420 and it actually cost him $560 to replace 
the items sold. 

Practically no manufacturers of staple hardware are 
taking orders for 1916, and it is said that the mail- 
order houses are carefully scrutinizing all orders and 
turning down all that seem larger than the needs of 
the customer justify. A purchasing agent for the Rus- 
sian Government who is in this country trying to buy 
certain forms of steel says that the steel situation is 
worse now than at any time since the outbreak of the 
European war. He finds the mills practically sold up 
for the first half of 1917, with no relief in sight unless 
something absolutely unforeseen happens. 

Prices for labor have grown even more rapidly than 
those for raw material. As an example: A certain fac- 
tory employs a great number of men on machine work 
and two years ago paid 30c. an hour. It is now forced 
to pay 85c. an hour for the same work, and finds it 
difficult to get good men even at that price. 

There has been an appreciable let-up in building op- 
erations, but as yet this has had little effect on the de- 
mand for nails and builders’ hardware. This condition 
is due to the fact that many contracts have been let and 
contractors are waiting for the material needed to com- 
plete the work. 

Holiday goods are now moving quite freely, but the 
absence of cold weather is slightly retarding the sales. 
Much of this stock has been purchased with orders for 
shipment later in the month of November, the goods 
being still in the hands of the jobber. Fall business 
among retailers is reported as very good in nearly all 
sections of the country, and collections are as good or 
better than usual. Stoves and stove accessories are 
moving rapidly and furnaces are selling better than 
usual at this time of year. 

Manufacturers of wire fabrics have announced prices 
for ali makes except bronze clcths, and the prices are in 
line with the advances in all other similar lines. Manu- 
facturers of bronze wire cloth are making their prices 
subject to immediate acceptance and shipment, and are 
reserving the right to cancel orders. 

The recent advances in nails and wire have been 
taken by all jobbers in the Chicago territory, and there 
is a general complaint as to inability to keep up stocks. 
Common sizes of wire nails, such as sixpenny, eight- 
penny and tenpenny, are short in the stocks of both 
jobbers and retailers. The manufacturers are sold up 
for months to come and there is little relief in sight. 
The condition in regard to barb wire is very similar, 
and manufacturers predict a shortage in this line dur- 
ing the coming season. 

TAPS AND DiEs.—There has been a general advance 
in taps and dies during the past week, and some sizes 
are almost impossible to obtain in anything like prompt 
shipments. The Greenfield Tap & Die Company has 
issued a new schedule of prices covering all lines and 
amounting to an advance of approximately 10 per cent. 
The prices were effective Oct. 25. 

LINSEED O1L.—The reports of heavy losses to the Ar- 
gentine flax crops has had a decided effect in increasing 
prices for linseed oil. It is now thought that the Argen- 
tine crop will prove to be less than 40 per cent of the 
normal crop, and, as the crops in the United States and 
Canada are below the early estimates, it begins to look 
like a shortage in oil during the coming year. Paint 
manufacturers are buying freely to cover their wants, 


and this fact is stimulating the market to some extent. . 


There are indications of still higher prices in the near 
future. 


We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil: Carloads, raw, 89c. per gal. Carloads, boiled, 90c. per 
gal. Small lots 5c. per gal. higher. 


WirE CLOTH.—Wire-cloth manufacturers have at last 
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announced their prices for all lines with the exception 
of bronze cloth. The prices are higher than those of 
last season, as was expected. Bronze cloth is being 
quoted at prices subject to immediate acceptance and 
shipment. The manufacturers also reserve the righ to 
cancel any or all orders. Prices for black and galvan- 
ized cloth are subject to change without notice. Job- 
bers are selling on the basis of resale prices recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. 


We quote to retailers from jobbers stocks as follows: 12 
mesh biack wire cloth, $1.75 per 100 sq. tt.; 12 mesh galv. 


wire cloth, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh galv. wire cloth, 
$2.65 per 100 sq. ft.; 16 mesh galv. wire cloth, $3.10 per 100 
sq. ft.; 18 mesh galv. wire cloth, $4 per 100 sq. ft. 


There is no established price on bronze wire cloth, 
and jobbers are selling for immediate shipment as fol- 
lows: 


12 mesh bronze wire cloth, $8.25 to $8.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh bronze wire cloth, ae to. $9.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 16 mesh 
hronze wire cloth, $950 to $9.75 per 100 sq. ft.; ‘18 mesh 
bronze wire cloth, $9.75 to $10. 00 per 100 sq. ft 


Galvanoid wire cloth is selling at from 5c. to 10ce. 
higher than the prices quoted for galvanized. 

WIRE NAILS.—The demand for wire nails in this ter- 
ritory is heavy and jobbers are finding it very difficult 
to make prompt shipments in common sizes. Stocks are 
for the most part comparatively low in both jobbing 
houses and retail stores, and the demand from the con- 
sumer is expected to be very heavy during the fall and 
heavier in the spring. Prices are firm and further ad- 
vances would prove no surprise. 


We quote out of jobbers stocks, to retailers, $3.05 per keg 
base, f.o.b. Chicago, in less than car lots. Larger quantities 
are sold on specifications only. 


Cut Naits.—There is still a heavy demand for cut 
nails in the South and parts of the West, but the sales 
are not heavy in this immediate territory. The same 
conditions apply as in wire nails and prices are firm. 


We quote cut nails, f.o.b. Chicago, in small lots to retailers 
at $3.15 per keg base. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Barb wire prices were 
advanced about two weeks ago and all advances have 
been taken advantage of by jobbers in this section. It 
is reported that practically the entire output of barb 
wire for the next six months has been sold and that the 
mills are refusing to even quote further prices at this 
time. The foreign demand has been and still is excep- 
tionally heavy, and the domestic demand has exceeded 
all expectations. Manufacturers look for a still more 
acute situation in the spring, as the domestic demand is 
bound to be greater than that of last year. The prices 
are very firm and jobbers say that the limit has not 
yet been reached. 


We quote painted barb wire, to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.20 per 100 lb. Galvanized, $3.90 per 
100 lb.; polished fence staples, $3.20 per keg; No. 9 plain 
wire, $3 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galv. wire, $3.70 per 100 lb. Regu- 
lar advances for smaller sizes. 


SHEETS.—There is a heavy demand for both black and 
galvanized sheets, and the mills are unable to keep pace 
with the orders. Prices are now more nearly on the 
same basis as other finished products and the market 
is firm. 


We quote f.o.b. Chlesso. to retailers as follows: No. 10 
blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.80c. to 3.90c.; No. 28 
galv., 5.15¢. to 5. 25e. Minimum prices apply on bundles of 
25 or more. 


Bars.—Much of the output of the mills has been sold 
well into 1917, leaving only a limited amount for those 
who have not placed orders. The demand is heavy and 
jobbers in this territory have only limited stocks. The 
prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Soft steel bars, 3.25c.; reinforcing bars, 3.25c.; bar iron, 3.25c. 
base. 


Nuts AND Bo.ts.—The large makers of nuts and 
bolts have practically no stock for sale at the present 
time and their orders will keep them busy for months 
to come. The demand has been exceptionally heavy, 
not only from the manufacturers of automobiles and 
agricultural implements but also from the railroads. 
The retail sales are slowing up to some extent, but most 
retail stocks are in a depleted condition and jobbers’ 
stocks are little better. Prices are firm. 


We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: Machine bolts up to % x in., 50 per cent dis- 
count; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per cent discount. Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square, 
$3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 lb. Lag screws, 50 and 5 
per cent discount. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 2, 1916. 


HARDWARE jobbers and retailers in Pittsburgh and 

vicinity who attended the meeting of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Hardware Association at Atlantic City, Oct. 17-20, found 
that reports of the conditions existing in the jobbing and 
retail hardware trade all over the country were practi- 
cally alike, i. e., business is extraordinarily good in vol- 
ume and profits are heavy. In fact business with some 
of the hardware dealers in Pittsburgh is so active that 
several of them who intended to be present at the con- 
vention found at the last minute they could not get 
away. Those who were theré report they had a splendid 
meeting, keen interest having been shown in all the pro- 
ceedings, while the entertainment afforded was of the 
very best kind. These meetings undoubtedly do much to 
cement the friendships existing between hardware man- 
ufacturers and the distributers of their goods, these be- 
ing the jobber and the retailer. Social intercourse of 
the right kind is always productive of good results, 
whether it is in business, religion or any other walk in 
life. 

Hardware jobbers and retailers are getting somewhat 
alarmed over the conditions existing among the manu- 
facturers of many lines of goods they handle, and are 
commencing to wonder whether they are going to be 
able to get even a fair part of the goods they have 
ordered in the season they want them for their cus- 
tomers. On many lines of goods manufacturers are 
back in shipments from six or eight weeks to four 
months, and when a shipment is made it is sometimes 
only one-half, and more often less than that, of the 
quantity ordered. This applies particularly to goods 
in which steel is used, and there are mighty few goods 
handled by the hardware trade in which steel is not 
the raw material. Take, for instance, skates, sleds, 
collapsible go-carts, sheets and bars, mechanics’ tools, 
and many other lines of goods, deliveries from the 
manufacturers are very slow and in very small quan- 
tities. Of course, most jobbers and retailers have goods 
bought in the above lines at lower prices than are ruling 
now, and if they could get them promptly they would 
realize handsome profits. Deliveries on wire nails are 
particularly slow, and it is not infrequently necessary 
for jobbers and retailers to borrow nails from one 
another until delayed shipments arrive. 

Under these conditions, jobbers, and retailers, too, 
realize fully the necessity of getting orders in as early 
as possible, and many hundreds of orders have gone 
in calling for deliveries up to July 1, 1917; and in 
many cases jobbers are ordering larger quantities than 
they really need, knowing they will not get the full 
amount of goods called for in their contracts, and are 
taking this remedy to help them out. 

In builders’ hardware, manufacturers are very much 
behind in deliveries, and it is claimed that in some 
cases at least the quality of the goods is not up to the 
former high standard. The manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware explain this by saying they have lost many 
of their best hands, who have gone to work in munition 
factories at very much higher wages than they were 
previously getting. It is pretty generally admitted 
that the export drain on this country for goods of all 
kinds, and this includes foodstuffs as well, is mainly 
responsible for the present scarcity in supply and the 
high prices ruling. Manufacturers of certain lines of 
goods that formerly exported possibly 10 to 20 per cent 
of their output are now sending avroad 40 to 50 per 
cent, in many cases, of all the goods they are making, 
with the natural result they cannot begin to supply 
the present heavy domestic demand. 

Prices continue to go up steadily, advances during 
the week including $2 a ton on lap-weld sizes of black 
and galvanized-iron and steel pipe, also the same ad- 
vance on line pipe and $4 a ton on boiler tubes. Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing have again been lowered 
one point, the discount now in carload lots being 58 
per cent off. Prices on machine tools, padlocks, on 


some grades of rope, and also, in some cases, on window 
glass, have gone up during the week. 

The volume of business in the jobbing and retail 
hardware trade is now the heaviest ever known, and 
this also is true of profits. Many of the jobbers and 
retailers foresaw the boom that was coming in business, 
and acted accordingly, laying in as large stocks of 
goods as they possibly could, and on which they are 
now realizing handsome profits. 

Collections are reported good from all sections, and 
present conditions in the hardware trade, from all 
viewpoints, could hardly be more satisfactory. 

Wire Naiis.—Makers of wire nails report demand 
extraordinarily heavy, and, in spite of the fact that 
October made a new high record in output of wire 
nails, all the mills are very much back in deliveries, 
and instead of catching up seem to be steadily getting 
further behind. There are not enough wire nails to go 
around, and conditions are such that premiums are 
being paid by some customers of as much as 10c. per 
keg to induce prompt deliveries. The export demand 
is also heavy, but very few wire nails are going out 
of Pittsburgh for export shipment, as the mills are not 
turning out enough nails to take care of the domestic 
demand. Prices on wire nails that went into effect on 
Oct. 19 are very firm, and it is believed that another 
advance will be made in a very short time. All steel 
materials are steadily going up, and this is increasing 
the cost of making wire nails. 

We quote wire nails in large lots to ere at $2.70 base; 
in carload lots to retailers, $2.80 to $2.85 base; less than 


carload lots, $2.95 to $3; galvanized nails, 1-in. and larger, $2 
extra, shorter than 1-in., $2.50 extra. 


Cut NatLts.—Most makers are quoting as high as 
$2.80 per keg for cut nails in carload lots, and the 
urgent demand is larger than the supply. Prices of 
steel slabs are steadily going up, and another advance 
in cut nails is looked for to take place at an early date. 
The demand is heavy, particularly from the South, 
where cut nails are used to larger extent than prob- 
ably in any other section of the country. 


We now quote cut nails at $2.75 to $2.80 in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.85 to $2.90, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for 
cash in ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—Makers report the new demand heavy, 
and there is not enough barb wire being made to allow 
the mills to fill orders promptly. Several months ago 
some very large contracts for barb wire for export 
were placed with Pittsburgh mills, deliveries on which 
are now going forward, and this is helping to embarrass 
the manufacturers in making prompt deliveries to do- 
mestic customers. The current consumption of barb 
wire in this country is increasing rapidly, and there 
has not been in the last year or two any notable increase 
in producing capacity, so that at present it looks as 
though the consumption has gone ahead of production. 
Prices are very strong, and are likely to be advanced 
at any time. 

We quote bright basic wires at $2.75 per 100 lb.; annealed 
fence wire, 6 to 9, $2.65; galvanized wire, $3.35; galvanized 
barb wire and fence staples, $3.55; painted barb wire, 
$2.85; polished fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, 
$2.60 base, these prices being subject to the usual advances 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for 
cash in 10 days. 

FENCE WIRE.—Effective Saturday, Oct. 28, discounts 
on woven wire fencing were lowered one point, the 
minimum discount on carload and larger lots now being 
58 per cent off. The demand from fabricators is heavy, 
but farmers are not buying much woven wire fencing 
this fall on account of the high prices. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are now 58 per cent off 
in carload lots; 57 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 56 per cent 
for small lots, all f.o.b, at mill, Pittsburgh. 


WrouGHT Pipre.—Effective Wednesday, Nov. 1, dis- 


_counts on lap weld sizes of black and galvanized iron 


and steel pipe, and also on line pipe, were lowered one 
point, equal to an advance of $2 per ton. On the same 
date discounts on iron and steel boiler tubes were low- 
ered two points, an advance of $4 a ton. The cost of 
steel and labor is steadily going up, and this is given 
as the reason for the advance, the abnormally heavy 
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demand also having a bearing upon it. On lap weld 
pipe, iron and steel boiler and merchant tubes and on 
seamless steel tubing, mills are sold up for six months 
to a year ahead. The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
on black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, butt-weld 
sizes effective from Sept. 7, 1916, and on lap-weld sizes 
of black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, effective 
from Nov. 1, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel | ren 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
%, 4% and 2 35% | 6 ORE Bis cccn 51 24 
PS ane 51% , SPP. 25 
oe Wl Gs etasbens 69 Set) Ml eedewhaowsaus 56 38 
oe WD Phe ciave 59 43 

Lap Weld 

siwiale eigewe ace wae 62 49% Buk: giseecteucsue OM 30 
ee 2 Se 65 52% Bee wikuces ekune 51 37 
A: eee 62 4814 Bes redieean ween 52 38 
/: FBS 52% ; ee OO cawenes 54 41 
pee eRene eR ete 8 Be OO Civcunees Oe 41 
fc > Sees 53 40 


NuTs AND BoLts.—As yet makers have not advanced 
prices on nuts and bolts, but are expected to do so at 
any time. Steel bars, from which nuts and bolts are 
made, were lately advanced from $2 to $3 per ton, and 
this will no doubt soon be reflected in higher prices on 
nuts and bolts. The domestic demand is heavy and ex- 
port inquiry is also very active. Local makers of nuts 
and bolts are not taking much export business, as they 
state practically their entire output is needed for do- 
mestic customers. An advance in prices may possibly 
be in effect before this report reaches HARDWARE AGE 
readers. The discounts are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more, where the actual freight rate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per 
cent for cash in 10 days. 


nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 


Machine bolts, h. p. 
large, 40 and 5 per 


per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; 
cent. 


Machine bolts, c. p. 40 and 10 per 


ec. and t. nuts, small, 


cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 


or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. P. — tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2. 40 off; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 Lng cent.’ Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cen 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 0 and 5 per 


cent. 
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Tin PiaTEe.—A sale of 200,000 boxes of tin plate for 
export for delivery in first half of 1917 is reported at 
$6.50 per base box, but we have not been able to of- 
ficially confirm this report. It is known that export 
demand is very heavy, and that practically the entire 
world will have to look to the United States before 
long for the major part of its supply of tin plate. The 
domestic demand is heavy and a good part of the 
output of the tin plate mills for first half of 1917 is 
already under contract to large consumers at $5.75 to 
$6 per base box. To the small trade $6.25 and higher 
is being charged. A large amount of tin plate has also 
been sold for delivery in the second half of 1917, the 
price to be fixed later and to be the same price that 
will apply on contracts for second half delivery. 

We now quote tin plate, 100-lb., 14 x 20 base box, for de- 
livery in first half of 1917, at $5.75 to $6. On small lots for 


shipment in two or three months, up to $6.50 and $6.75 is 
being paid. 


SHEETS.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
has advanced its price on No. 28 gage galvanized sheets 
to $5 per 100 lb., and most of the independent mills are 
quoting this price or higher. The new demand for blue 
annealed, electrical, Bessemer black and galvanized 
sheets is enormously heavy and much of the output of 
the mills for first quarter of 1917 is under contract to 
regular consumers. The export demand is also active, 
and some large sales of galvanized sheets have been 
made recently for delivery to South America, France, 
Japan and other foreign countries. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, 
$3.50; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, for first 
quarter delivery, $4.90 to $5, and open-hearth, $5 to $5.10; 


Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage, for first half of 1917, 
$3.50, all per 100 Ilb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


It is said that some independent mills are quoting 
higher prices. 

IRON AND STEEL BARSs.—On Monday, Oct. 30, the Car- 
negie Steel Company announced that its minimum price 
on merchant steel bars to be 2.70c. on contracts, but 
with no promise of delivery. Other mills that can ship 
out in second and third quarters of 1917 are quoting 
steel bars at 2.80c. to 2.85c. The demand for reinforc- 
ing steel bars, and also for iron bars, is very heavy, and 
prices on the latter are up $2 per ton. 


We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill in large quantities, 
but with no promise of delivery, 2.80c. to 2.85¢c. at mill for 
delivery in second and third quarters in 1917, and up to 3.25c. 
in small lots for prompt shipment from warehouse stocks. 
We quote refined iron bars at 2.85c. to 2.90c., and railroad 
test bars at 2.90c. to 3c. in large lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1916. 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the jobbing business at 

this time is the number of orders coming to job- 
bers from sources which have usually dealt directly 
with the factories. Another element in the increase 
is that retailers are now supplying their factory cus- 
tomers with goods on which the retailers have never 
before had any volume of business. 

That the jobbers are in a position to fill all such 
orders shows two things: the steps they have taken 
during the past year to protect their customers, and the 
good judgment they have used in going to the limit of 
their resources in piling up large stocks. Of course, 
here and there gaps are beginning to appear in the 
jobbers’ stocks, but there have been comparatively few 
lines, up to this time, in which the jobbers’ stock has 
been exhausted. 

Collections are becoming somewhat slower, but this 
is probably due to the fact that every one in manu- 
facturing and structural lines is expanded to the limit 
of his quick assets with the result that retailers are 
finding it difficult to get in their money with the prompt- 
ness usual in more normal times. 

It is difficult to secure certain kinds of edge tools, 
such as chisels and hatchets, as both the scarcity of 
materials and the scarcity of labor are affecting the pro- 
duction of such tools. In normal times there is usually 


a plentiful supply of carbon steel drills and high speed 
drills are a little harder to procure. These conditions 
are now reversed and carbon steel drills are scarcer 
than high speed ever were, while the supply of high 
speed drills shows some improvement. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep up stock of iron and copper 
rivets and some classes of bolts, with the correspond- 
ing difficulty in securing such things as porcelain knobs 
and kettle cover knobs of which bolts form an im- 
portant part. The prices upon the steel goods lines of 
farming tools have been withdrawn, but it is reported 
that they will be reissued this week. A new list on 
screens and screen doors was to have been issued last 
week, but the advance in wire cloth has held up the 
issue. It is expected that this price will appear within 
a day or two and that the new list will show an ad- 
vance of at least 20 per cent. New prices on black, 
galvanized and bronze wire cloth have been issued. 
Black wire cloth is now quoted at $1.75; from factory 
$1.70. There seems little doubt but there will be a 
scarcity of black wire cloth, as the manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to obtain the small sized wire used 
in its manufacture. Wire nails have advanced 10c. 
and wire fencing 3 per cent. The situation in regard 
to stocks of nails shows no improvement. In this ter- 
ritory there is a particular scarcity of the 3d fine 
sterilized blue lath nails which are demanded by the 


local union workers. 
With the coming of cold weather there has been an 
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increased demand for cotton and canvas gloves with 
some difficulty in securing new stocks. It is antici- 
pated there will be an immediate advance in price on 
these lines. 

The retailers as a whole are buying heavily of staple 
lines of builders’ hardware, this buying being largely 
speculative. Retailers as a whole are appearing to be 
very wide-awake in anticipating spring business, and 
are placing heavy orders for lawn mowers and other 
goods of the spring season. The jobbers have received 
sizeable orders for wire cloth at the opening price of 
spring. As one jobber states, the retail dealers are 
showing keen foresight in placing orders now for goods 
which they have every reason to believe will be difficult 
to secure for their spring business. This is true in 
regard to ice cream freezers, for instance, as many 
of the retailers appreciate the situation of next spring 
as clearly indicated by the events of the past spring 
and summer. - 

The jobbers are unable to place orders for such lines 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Nov. 3, 1916. 


rp RADE in both the wholesale and retail hardware 
field is remarkably heavy, and deliveries on many 
lines are growing worse. Jobbers are buying goods 
in an unusually large volume for extended future de- 
livery, and are having much trouble in keeping up 
their stocks. In many cases, they ordered goods in 
much larger volume than previous years, but find that 
their orders were entirely too small, as the supply was 
soon wiped out. This is particularly true of some 
lines of mill supplies, an unusually large order for 
which will clean out the jobbers’ stock of a certain 
item. In some cases one jobber will have goods of 
certain sizes which cannot be had from other whole- 
sale houses, and his stock will be picked up quickly. 

As an example of the heavy demand in some lines, 
one of the local jobbing houses practically sold out its 
normal stock of high-priced hockey skates in three 
days last week, and its lower-price skates were well 
sold out. 

Both the city and country trade are buying very 
freely, but retailers’ stocks are not large, and retailers 
are not doing much speculative buying at the present 
high prices. However, they have been placing good- 
sized orders for next season’s goods for spring delivery, 
such as forks, hoes, and other farm and garden tools 
and lawn mowers. They realize that to be sure of get- 
ting delix 2ries on time they must place orders early. 

Numerous price advances are still being made, these 
being so frequent that jobbing houses are having trou- 
ble in keeping their salesmen posted as to the advances. 
The Continental Company, Detroit, has advanced prices 
on screen doors and windows about 22 per cent. Brooms 
have been advanced £0 per cent, making a total ad- 
vance of 50 to 60 per cent during the last few months. 
The last advance is attributed to the scarcity of broom 
corn, it being reported that this season’s crop is prac- 
tically a failure. Poultry netting has been advanced 
20 per cent, wire cloth 10 per cent, and clothes wring- 
ers 5 per cent. 

The demand on jobbers for holiday goods is very 
heavy, and a shortage is almost certain in some lines. 
There is a scarcity of copper and aluminum perco- 


Rubber Company Appoints 


Sales Directors 


N account of the growth of its business, the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company finds necessity 
for a more general distribution of duties which 
have heretofore devolved upon the executive staff 
in the home office, and as the result of a conference 
held in Jeannette on Oct. 25, General Manager 
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as alarm clocks except at prices of time of shipment. 
It looks now as if the 25-cent pocket-knife had gone 
off the market, along with the cheaper grades of shears 
and other cutlery. With the absence of the usual im- 
portations of low-priced cutlery it appears that retail 
prices must move upward to the cheaper grades of do- 
mestic lines, which means that the low price pocket- 
knife will be somewhere between 35 and 50c. Prices 
have been withdrawn on all the smaller sizes of window 
cord, and prices have been advanced on regular cord 
2c. and on Sampson’s spot cord 5c. Window weights 
have gone up from $30 a ton to $33. The best house 
paint has advanced 15c. a gal. and zinc-coated glazier’s 
points have advanced %c. Other advances have been 
10c. on cement-coated nails and 10 per cent on pad- 
locks. A further advance is expected on wrought butts 
and strap and T hinges. The Tuck Mfg. Company, 
Brockton, Mass., has gone back to its old price list on 
screw drivers, nail sets and similar small forged tools, 
on which the discount is now 40 per cent. 


ND 


lators, and it is expected that there may be a shortage 
in thermos goods. Among other goods along holiday 
lines that are scarce is silver-plated cutlery, pocket 
knives, particularly the cheaper grades, carving sets, 
butcher }nives, and electrical goods. 

Jobbers report a heavy demand for sheets, but have 
not advanced prices, although they may raise their 
prices this week because mills are making higher quo- 
tations. Jobbers’ prices at present are as low as some 
of the manufacturers are quoting on sheets, bolts and 
nuts, the wholesalers being able to meet mill and manu- 
facturers’ prices owing to the fact that they bought 
large stocks when prices were considerably lower. An 
advance in warehouse prices on steel is also talked of. 
Retail dealers report a heavy volume of general busi- 
ness. They are now getting deliveries on ice skates, 
some demand for which has sprung up, the skating 
season in the rinks having opened last Saturday. Last 
year there was a famine in sleds, but the supply will 
probably be plentiful this year, as wholesalers have 
large stocks. 

The local demand for gas stoves is very heavy in spite 
of higher prices. It is claimed that the volume of stove 
business in Cleveland this fall has broken all former 
records. Builders’ hardware is still in heavy demand, 
and retailers are able to keep their stocks replenished 
in fairly good shape. However, they are securing slow 
deliveries on high-priced goods made on special order. 
The demand for mechanics’ tools continues very heavy, 
and deliveries are slow. Dealers’ stocks are quite 
limited, except in cases wheve large supplies have been 
on order a long time ahead. Deliveries on micrometers 
ordered last April are now just coming in. Deliveries 
on carpenters’ tools are fairly good. 

Reports from the country retail trade indicate condi- 
tions satisfactory. Wholesalers have expected some 
falling off in the country deman¢ owing to the fact 
that crops in certain sections are very poor. How- 
ever, no falling off has as yet materialized. We quote 
jobbers’ prices as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.90 per keg base; galvanized barb wire, $3.75 
per 100 lb.; black sheets, 3.45c.; galvanized sheets, 5.25c.; 
steel bars and structural material, 3.40c.; plates, 3.75c.; iron 


bars, 3.25c.; machine bolts, % x 4 in. and smaller, 50 and 10 
off; larger sizes, 50 per cent off. 


Lewis announces the appointment of the following 
sales directors, who will be in full executive con- 
trol of the various districts: 

Eastern territory, G. C. McCullough; Southern 
district, D. D. F. Yard; Central States, James Q. 
Goudie; the West, C. F. Kent; Pacific Coast, James 
F. Madden. 

Vice-president Charles M. DuPuy, who estab- 
lished the branches in both Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia, will as heretofore take personal charge of 
the Pennsylvania district. 
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| The Butts That ‘*Sell Themselves” 


Our advertising ts 
teaching the public 
that “Stanley” is a 
synonym for “Su- 
periority.” 
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* Stanley Butt No. 
241 1s swinging 
more doors than 
any other Butt. 


Stanley Ball Bearing Butts 


are the best known Butts on the 
market,—best for their work and 
best for their price. 


HE fact that the Stanley Works is the largest manufac- 
turer of wrought steel hardware in the world is 


evidence that its products have “made good’ beyond all 
others of their kind. 


The wide publicity Stanley advertis- 
ing is giving ‘to the merits of Stan- 
ley Garage Hardware will make it 
easy for you to increase your busi- 
ness—and therefore your profits—in 
the entire Stanley line. 


The name “STANLEY” will impress 
your customers favorably and they 
will buy STANLEY Butts with more 
confidence and satisfaction than those 
of a maker whose name is unfamiliar. 





Are you taking advantage of the sales helps offered 
by our Dealers’ Service Department? If not, better 
write us today for information and suggestions. 





The best working 
doors are those 
swung on THREE 
STANLEY BUTTS 


New York 
100 Lafayette” St. 
Chicago 
73 East Lake St. 
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AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


R. F. D. Mail Boxes 


The Fred Medart Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently announced 
two new R. F. D. mail boxes, which, 
according to the manufacturer, have 
been built to conform with the plans 
and specifications of the United States 
Post Office Department. 

The No. 1 box is 18% in. long, 6% 
in. wide and 7% in. high, inside meas- 
urements. The No. 2 is 23% in, long, 














Two new R. F. D. mail boxes 


11 in. wide and 14 in. high. The boxes 
are packed in wooden crates, six No. 
1 or three No. 2 to a crate. 

The small size, No. 1, will weigh 
approximately 120 lb. per doz., and 
the large size, No. 2, 300 lb. per doz. 


Retailers’ Service Depart- 


ment 


The Sherwin-Williams Company has 
recently established a retailers’ ser- 
vice department which is fully de- 
scribed in an announcement recently 
sent to the trade. 

This service department offers to 
the retailer the services of an advisory 
board composed of men prominent in 
the business world to whom the re- 
tailer can present his problems in con- 
fidence and discuss them with the re- 
sult that they will be given sym- 
pathetic, courteous and practical con- 
sideration. Whenever the retailer 
feels that he needs it, this department 
will study the underlying business 
conditions in that dealer’s town and 
offer solutions for his own peculiar 
problems. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
states in the announcement that this 
retailers’ service department has col- 
lected and classified the most modern 
ideas in store management. Consul- 
tations have been held with other 
manufacturers and successful stores 
have been visited. The department 
has investigated the reasons for 
failures. In addition to this, there are 


various specialists in the organization 
to whom certain specific problems can 
be referred. Retail sales plans can be 
had from the general sales manager. 
Information on the care in the 
handling of paint and varnish stock 
originates with the general stock- 
keeper. The advertising manager has 
specialized in retail publicity. 

Each request for merchandising 
plans is submitted to the advisory 
board at one of the regular sessions 
when the problems are given individ- 
ual consideration. Notes are taken 
on the ideas presented which are later 
made up into a convenient portfolio. 
This new departure of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company has the hearty en- 
dorsement of many prominent figures 
in the business world. It should prove 
of inestimable value to those retail- 
ers who take advantage of it. 


«¢Peerless”’ Storm Sash 
Hanger 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., have recently added to their 
line of products an improved “Peer- 
less” storm sash hanger known as No. 
1715. It is heavy and strong. The 
angle of the hook and of the head of 
the eye guides the eye up and over 
the hook so that a sash or screen can 
be hung easily and quickly from the 
inside of the building. It is necessary, 
so the company states, only to set the 
storm sash in its proper groove in the 
casing, and, using this groove as a 
guide to raise the sash. The eyes 
slide over and on to the hooks. The 
weight of the sash clamps the eyes 




















The new “Peerless” storm sash hanger. At 

the left the angle of the hook and of the 

head of the eye is shown. At the right the 
eye is in position on the hook 


down into place. Sash being hung or 
removed need be held but a short dis- 
tance from the building, thereby elimi- 
nating accidents of any kind to a 
great extent. 

The No. 1715 is packed with % x 7 
scews. One pair of hooks and eyes 
comes to a set. One dozen sets are 
packed in a box. The gross weight 
per dozen sets is 3% lIb., five gross 
sets are packed in a case. Furnished 
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in japan finish, the set is known as 
No. 1715-J and in Stanley sherardized 
finish as No, 1715-Z. Eyes and hooks 
may be ordered separately. 


*« Heat Holder” Cabinet 


Range 


The George M. Clark & Co. Divi- 
sion of the American Stove Company, 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

















A cabinet gas range with the “Heat 
H 


older” oven 


Ill., has recently announced to the 
trade the “Heat Holder” gas oven, 
with which several of its “Jewel” gas 
ranges are now equipped. 

It is said that the “Heat Holder” 
makes possible both quick, direct-heat 
cooking and fireless cooking. Its con- 
struction provides for heat-storing 
plates, very thorough insulation of the 
oven walls and door, and dampers to 
stop losses of heat up the flue when 
the gas is turned off. A mercury ther- 
mometer is used to show accurately 
the oven héat. 

After the gas has been lighted the 
food is placed in the oven, and when 
the thermometer indicates the desired 
temperature the gas is turned off and 
the dampers closed. This seals the 
heated oven and the food is left to 
continue cooking. 

When the gas is burning the plates 
the walls of the oven and the food ab- 
sorb the heat. When the gas is turned 
off the closed dampers and the heavy 
insulation confine the heat in the oven, 
so that, according to the manufac- 
turer, the cooking will continue for 
several hours without further con- 
sumption of gas. 

The style of gas range equipped 
with the “Heat Holder” oven illus- 
trated is known as D-542. It has a 
wide porcelain splasher. Two ovens 
and a broiler are provided. Another 
style, known as D-540, has but the 
lower oven and no high shelf or broil- 
er. It can be had with the high shelf 
if desired. 
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2800 Doors on 3237 Door Hang 
Rich COX and Tek 





Section of Chicago Municipal Pier, Showing R-W Hung Doors 
































PROOF 


Picture a building, the walls of which are made up of 
2800 doors so hung and arranged that an opening can be 
obtained at almost any given point by sliding the doors 
aside. These doors are supported by 5700 R-W Hangers, 
which operate in over six miles of R-W Trolley Track, 
supported by 14,000 R-W Track Brackets. Over 500 
R-W Sliding Door Locks were used. 


Richards-Wilcox Products. 


The Pier is a strictly commercial proposition, the recreation features 
being incidental. The exposed position of the pier, extending out into 
Lake Michigan as it does, and the great strain to which it is subjected, 
necessitated only proved and time tested materials be used. 





Quality, design and construction of material and ability to fill this 
contract is why it came the R-W way. 


“A BRANCHES: 
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Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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Cleveland « Lightweight” 


In the advertisement of the Cleve- 
land Motorcycle Mfg. Company, 7213 
Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, that 
appeared in HARDWARE AGE, Oct. 26, 
page 154, the Cleveland “Lightweight” 
with “Kick Starter” was priced at 
$160. The price is $170. 


Goulds Spray Nozzles 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently added to its 
line four new “Mistry” nozzles, known 

















The ‘“‘Mistry” line of spray nozzles and a 
view of the parts of the new brass strainer 
as Nos. 1688, 1689, 1690 and 1691, 
which are the same as the former fig- 
ures 1501, 1562, 1563 and 1588 “Mis- 
try” nozzles respectively, except that 
the new nozzles are fitted with remov- 
able brass strainers, as illustrated in 
the exploded view accompanying this 
article. 

No. 1688, known as the “Mistry Jr.,” 
is made of brass with a hardened steel 
disk placed in the discharge cap and 
with a brass strainer. Both of these 
can be removed and new ones inserted. 
The nozzle produces a fine mist cover- 
ing a wide area. Two steel disks are 
furnished with each nozzle, one for 
coarse and one for a fine spray. The 
No. 1691 nozzle is similar to that just 
described, except that it is made so as 
to direct the spray at an angle with 
the extension pipe. 

The “Mistry” figure 1689 is made 
entirely of brass with a removable 
steel disk, discharge cap and brass 
strainer. A swivel adjustment allows 
the spray to be directed at any desired 
angle. Two disks are furnished, one 
for coarse and one for fine spray. 

Figures 1688 and 1691 can be fur- 
nished in aluminum instead of brass 
but with a brass strainer. Made in 
this way the weight is a little more 
than 1 oz. 


System Simplified 

The Moore Push-Pin Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently pub- 
lished a little booklet entitled “Sys- 
tem Simplified,” which describes the 
use of the new Moore push “Map- 
tacks,” which can be used in connec- 
tion with maps, charts, diagrams, etc. 
These tacks are little steel pins with 
round glass heads that are finished in 
a wide variety of color combinations. 


Encyclopedia of Mechani- 


cal Rubber Goods 


The Goodrich Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has just published 
an encyclopedia of Goodyear mechan- 


ical rubber goods. This new publica- 
tion is not simply a catalog of the me- 
chanical goods made by this concern, 
but is, in fact, a systematized record 
of the experiences that operators 
have actually had in the use of Good- 
year belting, hose, packing and valves. 
The new publication is well illustrated 
in colors. In addition to the illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the various 
goods themselves there are several 
pages of useful hints on belt speeds, 
horsepower, tables for finding the 
lengths of belts, etc. 


New Fernald Products 


The Fernald Mfg. Company, North 
East, Pa., is now manufacturing the 
“Little Gem” Christmas tree holder. 
It is made entirely of steel and is 
neatly enameled in green. It can be 
folded compactly when not in use. 

By turning two thumb nuts at the 
top the tree is easily adjusted and is 
firmly clamped. It has a base of 16 
in. The weight is 30 lb. to the dozen. 

Another new product of this com- 
pany is the Fernald roller-bearing 
screen door catch which holds the 




















Roller-bearing screen door catch 


door by friction. It can be opened 
from either side and is said to keep 
the door front warping. 

When the door is closed the roller 
on the roller arm engages with the 
strike in such a way that the friction 
holds the door tightly closed, though 
the friction is released as soon as 
pressure is put on the door in an out- 
ward direction. 


THE MoorE-STRATTON Hpw. & MFG. 
CoMPANY, Lebanon, Tenn., has been 
incorporated. The capital stock is 
$20,000 and the incorporators are T. H. 
Moore, Mary B. Stratton, Mrs. T. H. 
Moore and J. Porter Williamson. 


THE KEYSTONE DooR CHECK Com- 
PANY, Harrisburg, Pa., has started the 
construction of a factory at Palmyra, 
Pa., 28 x 70 ft., for the manufacture of 
hardware, etc., employing about 25 
workmen at the start. 


Hardware Age 


Electric Door Opener 


The P. & F. Corbin Division of the 
American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Conn., has recently announced 
to the trade a new mortise electric 
lock for distant control of entrance 
doors to apartment houses and similar 
places where it is desired to open a 
door without going to it. This lock 
measures 1 x 3% x 55/16 in., with a 
cast-bronze front 14% x 7% in. The 
backset is 2% in. and the space be- 
tween the centers of the hub and cyl- 




















The Corbin electric door opener 


inder is 3% in. It has a broad swing- 
ing latch bolt with a 17/32-in. throw. 

The lock is applied in the usual 
manner with channels in the door so 
that the connection can be made with 
the plates at the back of the door 
which connect with the contacts set in 
the frame and which form a circuit 
through the push-button and battery. 
Pressure upon the push-button ener- 
gizes a magnet in the lock which re- 
leases the latch bolt so that it can be 
withdrawn by turning the knob. It 
does not open the door but simply un- 
locks it. The act of closing the door 
again applies the stop to the latch 
bolt and locks the door from the out- 
side. The inside knob is always free 
and the door always unlocks from the 
inside, The door can always be un- 
locked from the outside by means of a 
key. 


Oil Color Palette 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., Thirty- 
fifth Street and Gray’s Ferry Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have recently pub- 
lished a rfew booklet entitled “The 
Harrison Oil Color Palette.” It is a 
12-page publication made in the shape 
of a palette describing the methods 
used in the factory for the achieve- 
ment of the strength and purity of 
color attained in the standard grades 
of colors and oil manufactured by this 
concern. The cover is printed in three 
colors. The tints reproduced on this 
cover are intended to show the 
strength of Harrison’s pure colors in 
oil, and are produced, on the original 
palette from which the reproduction 
was made, by one part of color to one 
hundred parts of Harrison’s pure 
white lead. 


THE SMOKELESS PISTON RING CoM- 
PANY, Lexington, Ky., has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $3,000, 
and will manufacture. The incorpor- 
ators are E. M. McKee, Bradley Wil- 
son and M. Don Forman. The com- 
pany is authorized to incur an indebt- 
edness of $25,000. 
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and eliminate every disagreeable 
condition, one of which is 











Like This => 


Advise your requirements on the 
“‘Specification Blank” below and 
we will submit recommendations. 














Besides all kinds of 


Number of Doors..... | GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 
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| a ae : 
We make a full line of 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 

Spring Hinges 

Rolling Ladders 

Light Hardware 
Hardware Specialties 











ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Way «Auto Camp” 


The Way Sagless Spring Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has placed on the 
market a portable camping outfit. 
On most automobiles it can be ca#ried 
on the running board, but for Ford 
cars special fittings for attaching to 
the rear of the car can be provided if 
preferred. 

The Way “Auto Camp” includes a 
Way “Sagless” spring large enough 
for two people, a well-made cotton 
mattress, a 7 x 9-ft. waterproof tent 
with folding tent poles, rope, stakes 
and all the fittings necessary to se- 
curely fasten the outfit to any auto- 
mobile. In addition a waterproof 
case is provided to cover and protect 
the outfit when packed ready for 
travel. 

The entire outfit folds into a neat, 
compact square package over which 
the waterproof case fits snugly. It 
weighs but 80 lb. To set up the camp 
the cover is simply taken off, the bed 
let down and the tent erected over it. 
The bed is hinged either to the side 
of the car or, in the case of the Ford, 
to the back of it. It is hinged at the 
middle and folds into half its length. 
The price of the Way auto camp is 
$48. 

A special outfit for four people can 
be provided with a larger tent, 9 ft. 
4 in. sq. and with two cots in addition 
to the spring in the regular outfit. 
The price of this “Auto Camp” is $60. 


Konsrv Engine Heater 


The Konsrv Electric Company, 2041 
East Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has added to its line of electrical heat- 
ing specialties the Konsrv engine 
heater, which is designed especially to 
keep the vital parts of an automobile 
warm without the necessity of heat- 
ing the entire garage. 

This heater, which is for use in 
connection with 110-volt current, is 
placed under the hood beside the en- 














The latest model of the Rush “Economy” half-ton truck with express body 


gine. The heat generated by it: is 
said to prevent the water in the én- 
gine and in the radiator from freez- 
ing and to keep the gasoline at such 
a heat that it will vaporize easily. 
The current consumption of the 

















The Konsrv engine heater 


Konsrv engine heater is 100 watts 
per hour. 

Another model, known as No. 2, can 
be used either on the 110-volt light 
circuit or on the 6-volt current from 
the battery of the car. This heater 
can be used in the engine while on 
the street or in the garage. 

The price of the No. 1 heater, 
complete with 10 ft. of cord, is $5. 
The No. 2 heater retails for $7.50. 








The Way “Auto Camp” attached to the running board of a car. 


At the left, the tent 


erected over the cot which is fastened to the rear of a Ford 
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Rush “ Economy” Truck 


The Rush Motor Truck Company, 
1007-11 North Front Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently announced a 
new model of the Rush “Economy” 
truck which embraces all the features 
of the previous model, together with 
improvements and refinements, includ- 
ing electric starting and lighting. 
The capacity of the Rush “Economy” 
truck is 1000 lb. 

The axles used are of the three- 
quarter floating type, but with live 
axle shafts that can be removed with- 
out disassembling. There are six 
points of adjustment, the brakes are 
large and the construction very 
strong. Extra heavy front axles are 
used. The Bush truck has a flexible 
frame that is said to absorb most of 
the ordinary road _ shocks. The 
springs used have nine plates and are 
extra long and heavy. To assist these 
springs to absorb the minor shocks 
pneumatic absorbers are used as part 
of the equipment. 

The new Rush has an unusually 
large transmission with extra long 
levers. A new yoke is provided on 
the universal, which prevents axle 
whip and protects the transmission 
mechanism. The steering wheel is 
said to be very heavy. The wheels 
have large spokes and consequently 
great strength. Tires 31 x 4 are 
used, 7 

The price of the Rush chassis is 
$695. Equipped with an express body 
the price is $770 and with a panel 
body $795. 


THE HINCKLEY Mrc. Company, 
Turners Falls, Mass., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to 
manufacture cutlery specialties. 
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« Master ” Garage Pumps 


The Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has added 
models W and Y to its line of “Mas- 
ter” garage pumps. 

“Model W” is a two-cylinder pump 
which may be had either stationary 
or on a truck. It is designed for use 
where continuous demands are made 
for tire inflation and where quick 
service must be delivered. It may be 
used either as a direct pump for sup- 
plying air into the tires or in con- 
nection with a compressed air tank 
installation to maintain a supply of 
air that can be used without the ne- 
cessity of starting the pump. This 
model is driven by a %-hp. General 
Electric motor. 

A feature of the “Master” pump 
to which the company calls special at- 
tention is the fact that no piston 
rings are used. The pistons are ex- 
tra long of special steel carefully 
hardened, tempered and ground in ex- 
act size and lapped into the cylinder 
walls. This makes piston or packing 
rings, rubber, leather or metal, un- 
necessary. By eliminating piston 
rings and by using these extra long 
pistons, it is said that all chance of 

















At the top is the “Model Y” garage pump. 
Below is the “Model W” 

oil being blown into the tubes along 

with the air is eliminated. As an 

added precaution, however, a small 

expansion chamber is attached to 

each pump to clarify the air. 

“Model Y” is a_ stationary belt- 
driven pump. It is a powerful pump, 
embodying the same characteristics 
and qualities as the “Model W.” 


«“Walden-W orcester”’ 
Wrenches 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has recently announced 
the addition of a number of new 
wrenches to its already extensive line. 

One of these is a double socket off- 
set wrench for garage use. The 
sockets are standard, machine turned 
from a solid bar, and broached ac- 
curately to size. The handles are of 
steel rod 9 in. over all. The sockets 
are guaranteed not to turn on the rod. 
Ten socket sizes cover a wide variety 
of bolts and nuts. The smallest 


socket on the wrench is 7/16 and the 
largest % in. The set of five 


wrenches, ten sockets, is $2. Each 
wrench sells for 45c. 
The ‘Walden- Worcester” speed 


wrench is a long shank brace socket 
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At the top, the “Walden-Worcester” L 
socket wrench; center, speed wrench, and 
below, a double-end socket wrench 


wrench that is used as a speed tool in 
assembling and dismantling cars. The 
wrenches are said to be most efficient 
when used on a series of the same- 
sized nuts as on cylinder heads. To 
gain the most time in removing nuts, 
the nut itself is first released with an 
off-set socket wrench, then spun off 
with this brace or speed wrench. The 
wrench is made in ten sizes, 7/16 to 
% in. The set lists for $6. The price 
each is 65c. 

Another addition is a line of L 
socket wrenches. This type of socket 
wrench is said to be preferred in some 
instances to the ordinary T-handle 
type, as it can be used against the 
wall where the T-handle would be im- 


possible. The sizes on these wrenches 
also vary from 7/16 to % in. A set 
of ten wrenches lists for $4. Each 


wrench is priced at 45c. 


Savidge Stabilizer for 
Fords 


The Savidge Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has recently perfected 
the Savidge stabilizer for Fords, 


which is said to keep the front wheels 
steady, to act as a shock absorber on 
the steering column and to give the 
driver positive control of the car. 
The Savidge is attached to the front 
axle and tie rod, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The basic 
principle of this device is a variable 
cam controlling a heavy coil spring 
that gives graduated tension accord- 

















The Savidge stabilizer for the Ford 


ing to the turning radius. All work- 
ing parts are enclosed and operate in 
a bath of oil, which provides auto- 
matic lubrication. 

The price of the Savidge stabilizer 
for Ford cars is $4.90. 


Hardware Age 


Catalog of “Simplex” 
Jacks 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 1020 
South Central Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently published a bulletin cata- 
log No. 216 of “Simplex” jacks for 
steam and electric railroads, contrac- 
tors, industries, automobiles, mining, 
telephone, public utilities and ord- 
nance purposes. 

In this new publication are illus- 
trated and described emergency jacks 
that can be adapted to any one of a 
number of purposes such as the turn- 
ing of a large flywheel off center, or 
for the elevating of a tank car body 
for repairs, ordnance and emergency 
jacks, jacks for military purposes, 
pole jacks for linemen’s use, automo- 
bile and truck jacks. The catalog con- 
tains 32 pages and is printed in two 
colors. 


Gasoline Storage Outfits 


The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Baltimore, Md., is mar- 
keting a complete equipment for the 
underground storage of gasoline. 

The tanks themselves can be had in 
55 or 110-gal. capacity, provided 

















A gasoline storage outfit made by the 
National Enameling & Stamping Company 


either with a direct lift pump, which 
must be installed vertically above the 
tank, or a force pump or long-distance 
equipment which allows the pump to 
be installed at any point within a 
radius of 50 ft. With this latter 
equipment the pump can be buried in 
the ground outside of the building 
and pipes run up through the floor to 
the point where the pump is to be 
placed inside. 

The smallest outfit equipped with a 
direct lift equipment sells for $26. 
The largest outfit with a long-dis- 
tance equipment sells for $36. 


THE AMERICAN ForK & HOE Com- 
PANY, Cleveland, Ohio, will shortly be- 
gin large extensions to its plant at 
Geneva, Ohio. These will include a 
two-story brick building, 40 x 60 ft., 
and an extension, 42 x 109 ft., to its 
forge shop. Other extensions previ- 
ously announced are now under way. 
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THE MARVELOUS MARVEL 


EARLY a million and a half new cars will be sold this year. Tire repair 

equipment is not furnished with a single one. Every motor car owner 

knows that sooner or later he’s going to pick up a puncture. And you will find 
the easiest thing you ever did was to sell him the Marvel Junior for a dollar. 


The Marvel Junior is far easier and quicker to use than any other type of vul- 
canizer. No alcohol or gasoline is needed. In using the Marvel Junior there 
is no flame to blow out or to wrap around the tube. 








A chemicalized disc, little larger than a silver dollar, generates the “eS Marvel 
right amount of heat at just the right point to effect a perfect cure, = Tire 


with absolutely no heat directed to tube surrounding the patch. / Chain 
This disc burns without flame. Merely touch it witha lighted /_ ~~ Fastener 
match or cigar and in just a few minutes’ time a perfect per- 
manent repair is made. A Marvel made patch is actually 
part of the tube. 



















Packed with the Marvel Junior in an attractive sales 
bringing carton are six heating units and six inner tube 
patches. Six tube repairs are easily worth a dollar and a 
half, and with every Marvel Junior you sell you give 
your customer more than enough material to pay for 
the vulcanizer itself. 


If you have ever tried to get the 
two ends of a tire chain together 
frie: no argument is needed to convince 
7 you of the value of this Marvel Acces- 
‘/ sory. Merely hook it into two links of 

the chain and with very little force you 
can stretch it to exactly the right point. 
As a tire tool this Marvel Chain Fastener 
answers many uses. If the rim is rusted on 
slip the hook under one side; put the other 
arm against the wheel and the enormous lever- 
age you get will bring the rim off in short order. 
The Marvel Chain Fastener sells’ for 50c and 
with the coming of winter every motorist is 

bound to need one and need it badly. Write us 
for descriptive folder. Order thru your jobber. 


THE MARVEL ACCESSORIES MFG. CO. 


1226 WEST oth STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Marvel Junior Vulcanizers are sold thru all 
jobbers. There is a mighty good profit for 
you on every one. Order yours today. Give 
them a place right up in front or in your 
window and they will be cleaned out in no 
time. Write us direct for folders, display 
cards, window trims and other real sales 
helps. 
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Globe Tire Saver 


The Globe Accessory Company, 1104 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufactures the Globe tire saver No. 
3, which is made entirely of cold-rolled 
steel with the exception of a leather 

















The Globe tire saver 


cushion on which the hub 6f the car 
rests. This tire saver is said to be ex- 
tremely strong. Its lifting capacity is 
2500 lb. The height is adjustable to 
any car from 13% to 18% in. It is 
well finished in durable black enamel. 
The weight per set of four, boxed, is 
20 lb. The retail price is $4.50 per set. 

Four of these tire savers are used 
on each car. One is placed under each 
of the four wheel hubs and the car 
raised from the garage floor. This 
protects the tires from dampness and 
oil and removes the pressure from the 
tires. 


Automobile Trade 
Directory 


The Automobile Trade Directory, 
Inc., 248-249 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, has just issued the 
October quarterly number of the Au- 
tomobile Trade Directory. This edi- 
tion, Vol. XIV, No. 4, is a book of 900 
pages, cloth bound, classifying the 
automobile and commercial vehicle in- 
dustries, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of American manufacturers 
of automobiles and commercial vehi- 
cles. Among the features are a di- 
rectory of National Trade Associa- 
tions, with tables, data and other in- 
formation. Part 1 covers complete 
vehicles; Part 2, accessories, parts, 
materials and supplies; Part 3, spe- 
cialties for Ford cars; Part 4, ma- 
chinery, tools, shop equipment and 
supplies, and Part 5, miscellaneous 
information. The last section con- 
tains reference tables, data and 
formule, including reports on tests of 
materials, S. A. E. standards, etc., 
also a directory of National Trade As- 
sociations. 


Non-Skid“*Half-Sole Tire”’ 


The International Rubber Company, 
Denver, Col., has placed upon the 
market a non-skid model of its “Half- 
Sole Tire.” 

Like the smooth-tread design which 
the company makes, this model is 
built with three to five plies of extra 
strong tire fabric solidly vulcanized 
together under great pressure. Next 
to this fabric carcass, in the center of 


the tread, is the cushion, which is a 
thick ply of very elastic rubber which 
is said to protect the fabric from 
hard bumps and which attaches the 
rubber tread firmly to the carcass. 
Then, in the same manner in which 
an automobile tire is built, comes the 
breaker strip. On the outside is the 
tread or wearing surface which con- 
sists of nearly half an inch of un- 
usually tough rubber molded into a 
serviceable non-skid design. 

The “Half-Sole Tire” is really an 
outer tire which is placed over the 
worn tire to increase the mileage. It 
is made to fit any kind of tire. 


Self-Service Gasoline 
Pump 


The Hull Pump & Tank Company, 
Owensboro, Ky., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade a new self-service 
gasoline pump. 

This pump consists of a cast-iron 
housing which encloses the pump 

















The Hull self-service gasoline pump 


mechanism, surmounted by a cast-iron 
electric light pedestal. The mechan- 
ism is so arranged that by depositing 
25c., 50c. or $1 in the coin slot a 
plunger which receives the coin will be 
thrown into position. The pump will 
then be operated by machine or motor 
drive, when if will deliver the correct 
quantity to the customer. Adjustable 
stop bars are provided and graduated 
so that they may be set to vend at the 
prevailing rate per gallon. 

For example, should the owner of 
one of these pumps be selling gasoline 
at 20c. per gallon the pump would be 
set to deliver to the customer 1% gal. 
for 25c., 2% gal. for 50c., 5 gal. for 
$1, ete. If the gasoline should be 25c. 
per gallon the stop slugs on the stop 
bar would be set at the 25c. mark and 
the pump would deliver only 1 gal. 

The pump is equipped with a new 
type of gasoline filter that is claimed 
to be very efficient. 


THE METZNER STOVE REPAIR CoM- 
PANY, Kansas City, Mo., is erecting a 
building 52 x 154 ft., three stories and 
basement, to take care of its rapidly 
increasing business. 
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Marvel Spark Plug 
Intensifier 


The Marvel Mfg. Company, 1020 
Washington Boulevard, Oak Park, IIl., 
has recently announced to the trade 

















The Marvel spark plug intensifier 


the Marvel spark plug intensifier 
which is said to increase the size of 
the spark delivered to the cylinder. 
The construction is clearly shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The current causes a spark to ap- 
pear between the two points enclosed 
in the glass cylinder. It is said that 
when the electricity is made to leap 
a gap such as this, it gathers force 
and continues with increased energy, 
intensifying the spark which appears 
at the next gap, which is the one at 
the point of the spark plug. 

It is said that spark plugs equipped 
with this intensifier will fire even 
though soot, carbon or grease has ac- 
cumulated on them. The increased 
and hotter spark is said to soon clean 
the carbon from the point of the spark 
plug and to make the accumulation of 
carbon in the cylinders practically 
impossible. 

There are no parts that can work 
loose. The glass cylinder is made air- 
tight so that it cannot admit grease, 
oil or discoloring vapors. The metal 
caps on the ends are of one piece of 
copper. Ng bushings are used. There 
is a lead ring or gasket encircling the 
two screws next to the metal caps. 
These gaskets make the glass cylinder 
air tight. A paper cap which is rolled 
about the ends of the glass cylinder 
underneath the metal cap, make the 
Marvel intensifier air tight at that 
point. 

Marvel spark plug intensifiers are 
mounted on an attractive display card 
for dealer’s use. An electrical demon- 
strating box is also furnished. The 
retail price of the Marvel intensifier 
is 75c. 


THE THERMOPHORE MFc. CoMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been _ incor- 
porated with $60,000 capital stock to 
manufacture gas heaters. The com- 
pany has acquired a plant and will be- 
gin operations at once. The incorpor- 
ators are Harry den Blyker and others. 


THE THOMAS DuGAN MrcG. Com- 
PANY, Wichita, Kan., has purchased 
the Whitcomb factory, and will occupy 
the plant for the manufacture of com- 
bined mowers and threshers. 
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FISK—A Quick- 
Moving Tire Line 
OU can be sure of Fisk Tires— 


sure you want to put your repu- 
tation back of them. 
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You have a full line, all sizes, in 
Plain Tread, Grey Non-Skids and 
the handsome, exclusive Red Top 


Non-Skid with red tread and con- 


trasting side walls. 















It’s a lively, snappy, quick-moving line. 
Fisk Grey Non-Skid prices are still less than 
the Plain Tread prices of many other standard 
makes. 


125 Branch Houses, scattered throughout the 
United States, offer the opportunity for every 
dealer to do business direct with the Fisk 
Rubber Company of N. Y. 


Each Branch renders Free Fisk Service to 
all motorists, regardless of the make of tire 
used—a wonderful selling factor! This Serv- 
ice includes changing tubes and casings, in- 
flation, inspection, advice, in- 
struction—all absolutely free. 

















Fisk Service begins where other 
tire makers leave off. 









That is the kind of a Company 
with which you want to join 
forces! 







If interested, write at once to Dept. H 
for the Fisk Dealer Plan. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
of N.Y. 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


BENTON, ARK.—The Landis Mercantile Company, which 
has recently started in business, requests catalogs on furni- 
ture, hardware and stoves. 


CALEXICO, CAL.—R. L. Bocock will open a hardware 
store here about Nov. 1, carrying a stock of hardware and 5, 
10 and 15c. goods, principally hardware, on which catalogs 
are requested. 


CAIRO, 1LL.—The Woodward Hardware Company, doing 
a wholesale business and some retail, will about Nov. 1 -oc- 
cupy a new four-story building 120 x 50 ft., to be occupied by 
the retail department. The removal of the retail business will 
give the company more space for its wholesale branch, which 
will remain at its present location. 


DIVERNON, ILL.—The partnership of Sturgeon & Neeson 
has been dissolved, and the business will be continued by R. J. 
Neeson under his own name. 


LA GRANGE, ILL.—The La,Grange Hardware Company 
has been incorporated as successor to the Stuessy Hardware 
Company. The capital stock is $7,500, and the incorporators 
are Harley Mitchell, Jr., and others. A complete line of elec- 
trical goods will be carried in stock in addition to bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, paints, oils, varnishes, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods and washing machines. 


MONTICELLO, ILL.—Charles H. Doss, who has bought the 
implement stock of J. C. Holmes, requests catalogs on harness. 


PONTIAC, ILL. —The implement stock of Nolan & Finnell 
has been sold. J. G. Debolt is the purchaser. 


ELKHART, IND.—The Turnock Hardware Company has 
removed to 123 South Main Street, where a complete stock of 
automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, churns, electrical 
household specialties, mechanics’ tools, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, sporting goods, shelf hardware, washing machines, etc., 
will be carried. 


KOKOMO, IND.—The Kokomo Hardware Company, whose 
business is both wholesale and retail, has increased its capi- 
tal from $20,000 to $30,000. A new store front and show 
cases have recently been installed. 


_LETTS, IND.—K. L. Adams has purchased the interest of 
his partner, Urso McCorkle, in the Letts Hardware Company. 
The partnership has been in existence for the past 16 years. 
No change will ke made in the firm name. 


MOROCCO, IND.—The implement firm of Hunter & Brandt 
has moved to a larger building across the street from their 
former location. The new store will afford a better oppor- 
tunity for the display of stock, and a larger line of goods will 
be carried. 


SHELDON, IND.—N. A. Joray has sold to Thomas O. 
McCoy _ his stock, which comprises automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


LOST NATION, IOWA.—Hunwartzen & Leinbaugh are 
successors to Haak & Hunwartzen. 


LUVERNE, IOWA.—Joseph Notestine & Sons have 
posed of their implement stock to Babcock & Walker. 


PRIMGHAR, IOWA.—Mason & Co. have opened a hard- 
ware and sporting goods store, dealing in the following lines, 
on which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


THOR, IOWA.—Mickelson & Williams have bought a hard- 
ware store and will handle a full line of automobile acces- 
sories, churns, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, washing ma- 
chines, etc. 

VARINA, IOWA.—J. D. Fitzgerald has sold his business 
to J. T. and Louis Fitzgerald, who will continue as the 
Fitzgerald Hardware Company. 

YODER, KAN.—G. W. Alford is purchaser of the stock 
of builders’ hardware, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, heavy 
hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etce., of J 
Parmeley. Catalogs requested on Ford automobiles. 

FATIRGROVE, MICH.—Broadworth Bros. 
hardware business to R. A. Broadworth. 

ALDEN, MINN.—George P. Valby, in business for over 
28 years, has sold out to H. A. Ebert. The new owner re- 
quests catalogs on the following: Baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 


dis- 


have sold their 


implements, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing Mma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

NEW YORK MILLS, MINN.—The shelf hardware depart- 
ment of John H. Mursu has been sold to W. O. Bilstad. Mr. 
Mursu will continue to handle implements; automobile ac- 
cessories and automobiles. 


GILMAN CITY, MO.—The Kelley Hardware Company has 
started in business here, dealing in automobile accessories, 
baseball goods,. bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, retrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


MANSFIELD, MO.—The R. A. Alcorn Hardware Company 


“is successor to A. Glenn & Son. 


HINSDALE, MONT.—H. J. Toftness has become the owner 
of the Hinsdale Hardware Company, having purchased the in- 
terest of W. I. Ballard. Catalogs requested covering wind- 
mills, automobile trailers and farm tractors. 


OPHEIM, MONT.—H. Ben Thoreson has opened a store 
here, dealing in baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games and washing machines, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—The Payne Hardware Company, 
with a branch at Massena, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 by Charles E. Payne, A. C. Payne and 
Cc. R. Barstow. The business will be both wholesale and re- 
tail, in the following lines: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixture’s, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, buiiders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oilcloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 


, N. D.—August L. Ahlbrecht has bought the stock 
of Gh Downe, which he has added to his own. The busi- 
ness is both a wholesale and retail one, and catalogs are re- 
quested on automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separa- 
tors, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoliné engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


ILLE, OHIO.—John J. Hudson and Henry 
Pe rennin have formed a partnership and purchased the 
hardware and sporting goods store of 8S. Clark. The new 
partnership will do business under the name of Schrammel 
& Hudson. 

N, OHIO.—E. B. Andrews has purchased the in- 
aah ar M. Bishop in the hardware and sporting goods 
business of Andrews & Bishop. The firm name has been 
changed to the Andrews Hardware Company. 


RUMMOND, OKLA.—J. Boyd Freeman, of Enid, has 
wenn the Stewart hardware and implement stock. The Free- 
man Hardware will be the new firm name. 


BURNS, ORE.—I. S. Geer & Co. have engaged in business 
here, carrying a stock of automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and. glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oilcloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on hardware, pumps, farm tractors, crock- 
ery and glassware. 

RALLS, TEX.—Gumm & Co. have sold their stock of auto- 
mobile accessories, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, etc., to Candle & Butler. 








